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PART V. 


Well, we have threaded through and through 
The gloaming forests. Fairy Isles, 
Begirt in God’s eternal smiles, 
As fallen stars in fields of blue ; 
Some futile wars with subtile love 
That mortal never vanquished yet, 
Some symphonies by angels set 
In wave below, in bough above, 
Were yours and mine ; but here adieu. 


And if it come to pass some days 
That you grow weary, sad, and you 
Lift up deep eyes from dusty ways 
Of mart and moneys, to the blue 
And pure cool waters, isle and vine, 
And bathe you there, and then arise 
Refreshed by one fresh thought of mine, 
I rest content ; I kiss your eyes, 
I kiss your hair in my delight : 
I kiss my hand to say “ Good night.” 


May love be thine by sun or moon, 
May peace be thine by stormy way 
Through all the darling days of May, 

Through all the genial days of June, 
To golden days that die in smiles 
Of sunset on the blessed Isles. 





The new roads are mane the pilesimage hard ; 
No storied names lure you, nor deeds as they erst 
Allured you in songs of the gray Scian bard. 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. 
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But when spires shall shine on the Amazon’s shore, 
From temples of God, and time shall have rolled 


Like a scroll from the border the limitless wold ; 
When the tiger is tamed, and the mono no more 


Swings over the waters to chatter and call 
To the crocodile sleeping in rushes and fern ; * 
When cities shall gleam, and their battlements burn 
In the sunsets of gold, where the cocoa-nuts fall : 


And the mountains flash back from their mantles of snow 
The reflection of splendours from tower and dome 
Of temples where art has established a home 

More royal than aught that the moderns may show : 


Twill be something to lean from the stars and to know 
That the engine, red-mouthing with turbulent tongue, 
The white ships that come, and the cargoes that go, 
We invoked them of old when the nations were young : 


’Twill be something to know that we named them of old— 
That we said to the nations, Lo! here is the fleece 
That allures to the rest, and the perfectest peace, 

With its foldings of sunlight shed mellow like gold : 


That we were the Carsons in kingdoms untrod, 
We followed the trail through the rustle of leaves, 
We stood by the waves where solitude weaves 
Her garments of mosses, and lonely as God : 


That we have made venture when singers were young, 
Inviting from Grecia, from long-trodden lands 
That are easy of journeys, and holy from hands 

Laid upon by the Masters when giants had tongue : 


Yea, rugged the hills, and most hard of defeat 
Are the difficult journeys to bountiful song, 
Through places not hallowed by fame, and the feet 
Of the classical singers, made sacred to song. 
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But prophcts should lead, to discover the grand 
And the beautiful hidden in quarries of stone ; 
Be leaders to point to the fair and unknown, 

And the far, and allure to the sweets of a land. 


Behold my Sierras! new mountains of song ! 

The Andes shall break through wings of the night 

As the fierce condor breaks through the clouds in his flight ; 
And we here plant the cross. How long? and how long? 


Aye, idle indeed! And yet to have dared 
On an unsailed sea may deserve some grace. 
But the harvest will come, and behold, my place 
Shall be filled with prophets, to my fullest reward. 


I reckon that love is the bitterest sweet 

That ever laid hold on the heart of a man, 

A chain to the soul, and to slumber a ban, 
And a bane to the brain, and a snare to the feet. 


Who would ascend on the hollow white wings 

Of love but to fall ; to fall and to learn, 

Like a moth and a man, that the lights lure to burn, 
That the roses have thorns, that the honey bee stings ? 


I say to you surely that grief shall befall ; 

I lift you my finger, I caution you true, 

And yet you go forward, laugh gaily, and you 
Must learn for yourself, and then mourn for us all. 


You had better be drown’d than to love and to dream ; 
It were better to sit on a moss-grown stone, 
And away from the sun, and forever alone, 

Slow pitching white pebbles at trout in the stream, 
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Than to dream for a day, then awake for an age, ; 
And to walk through the world like a ghost, and to start, 
Then suddenly stop, with the hand to the heart 

Pressed hard, and the teeth set savage with rage. 


* * * * * % 


The clouds are above us, and snowy and cold, 
And what is beyond but the steel-gray sky, 
And the still far stars that twinkle and lie 

Like the eyes of a love or delusions of gold ! 


Ah! who would ascend? The clouds are above. 
Aye! all things perish ; to rise is to fall. 

And alack for loving, and alas for love, 
And alas that there ever are lovers at all. 


And alas for a heart that is left forlorn ! 
If you live you must love ; if you love, regret-— 
It were better, perhaps, we had never been born, 
Or better, at least, we could well forget. 


And yet, after all, it is harder to die 
Of a broken up heart than one would suppose. . . . 
The clouds blow on, and we see that the rose 

Of heaven is born of a turbulent sky. 


* * * * 


The singer stood forth in the fragrance of wood, 
But not as alone, and he chid in his heart, 
And subdued his soul, and assumed his part 
With a passionate will, in the palms where he stood ; 


Then he reached his hand, like to one made strong 
In a strange resolve to a questionable good, 
And he shook his hair, made free from his mood, 


Forgot his silence and resumed his song : 
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“She is sweet as the breath of the Castile rose, 
She is warm to the heart as a world of wine, 
And as rich to behold as the rose that grows 
With its red heart bent to the tide of the Rhine. 


“O hot blood born of the heavens above ! 
I shall drain her soul, I shall drink her up. 

I shall love with a searching and merciless love, 
I shall sip her lips as the brown bees sup 


“From the great gold heart of the buttercup ! 
I shall live and love! I shall have my day. 

Let the suns fall down or the moons rise up, 
And die in my time, and who shall gainsay ? 


“‘What boots me the battles that I have fought 
With self for honour? My brave resolve ; 
And who takes note? The senses dissolve 

In a sea of love, and the land is forgot. 


“ And the march of men and the drift of ships, 
And the dreams of fame, and desires for gold, 
They shall go for aye, as a tale that is told, 

Nor divide for a day my lips from her lips. 


** And a knight shall rest, and none shall say nay, 
In a green Isle washed by an arm of the seas, 
And walled from the world by the white Andes, 

For the years are of age and can go their way.” 


The sentinel stood on the farthermost land, 

And shouted aloud to the shadowy forms. . . . 
~ He comes,” she cried, “ in the strength of storms,’ 
And struck her shield, and, her sword in hand, 


? 
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She cried, “ O Queen of the sun-kissed Isle, 
He comes as a wind comes, blown from the seas, 
In a cloud of canoes, on the curling breeze, 
With his shields of tortoise and of crocodile, 


“ He is girt in copper, with silver spears, 
With flint-tipped arrows and bended bows, 

To take our blood, though we give him tears, 
And to flood our Isle in a world of woes.” 


She rushed her down where the white tide ran, 
She breasted away where the breakers reeled, 
She shook her sword at the foeman’s van, 
And beat, as the waves beat, sword on shield. 


She dared them come like a storm of seas, 
To come as the winds come fierce and frantic— 
As sounding down to the far Atlantic, 

And sounding away to the deep Andes. 


Sweeter than swans are a maiden’s graces ! 
Sweeter than fruits are the kisses of morn ! 
Sweeter than babes is a love new-born, 

But sweeter than all are a love’s embraces. 


She slept at peace in the holy places, 
Sacred alone to the splendid Queen ; 
She slept in peace in the opaline 

Hush and blush of the tropic graces. 


And bound about by the twining glory, 

Vine and trellis in the vernal morn, 

As still and as sweet as a babe new-born, 
The brown Queen listens to the old new story. 
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But hark ! her sentry’s passionate words, 

The sound of shields, and the clash of swords! 

And slow she comes with her head on her breast, 
- And her two hands held as to plead for rest. 


Where, O where, are the Juno graces ? 
Where, O where, is the glance of Jove, 

When the Queen comes forth from the sacred places, 
Hidden away in the heart of the grove ? 


They rallied around as of old—they besought her, 
With swords to the sun and the sounding shield, 
To lead them again to the glorious field, 
So sacred to Freedom ; and, breathless, they brought her 


Her buckler and sword, and her armour all bright 
With a thousand gems enjewelled in gold. 
She lifted her head with the look of old, 

For an instant only ; with all of her might 


She strove to be strong and majestic again : 


She bared them her arms and her ample breast, 
They lifted her armour, they strove their best 
To clasp it about her ; but they strove in vain. 


It closed no more, but clanged on the ground, 

Like the fall of a king, with an ominous sound, 

And she cried, “‘ Alas !”—and she smote her breast— 
“ For the nights of love and the noons of rest.” 


And her warriors wondered ; but they stood apart, 
And trailed their swords, and subdued their eyes 
To earth in sorrow and in hushed surprise, 

And forgot themselves in their pity of heart. 
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“O Isles of the Sun,” cried the blue-eyed youth, 
“OQ Edens new-made and let down from above ! 
Be sacred to peace and to passionate love, 

Made happy in tears and made holy with truth. 


“O gardens of God, new-planted below ! 
Shall rivers be red? Shall day be night ?” 

And he stood in the wood with his face to the foe, 
And apart with his buckler and sword for the fight. 


But the fair Isle filled with the fierce invader ; 
He formed on the strand, he lifted his spears, 
Where never was man for years and for years, 
And moved on the Queen. She lifted and laid her 


Finger-tip to her lips. And O sweet 
Was the song of love, and the song new-born, 
That the minstrel blew in the virgin morn, 
Away where the trees and the soft sands meet. 


The strong men leaned and their shields let fall, 
And slowly they moved with their trailing spears, 
And heads bowed down as if bent with years, 

And an air of gentleness over them all. 


And the men grew glad as the song ascended, 

They leaned their lances against the palms, 

And they reached their arms as to reach for alms, 
And the Amazons came—and their reign was ended. 


They reached their arms to the arms extended, 
Put by their swords, and no more seemed sad, 


But moved as the men moved, tall and splendid— 


Mingled together, and were all made glad. 


Then the Queen stood tall, as of old she had stood, 
With her face to the sun and her breast to the foe ; 
Then moved like a king, unheeding and slow, 

And aside to the singer in the fringe of the wood. 
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She led him forth, and she bade him sing : 

Then bade him cease ; and the gold of his hair 

She touched with her hands ; she embraced him there, 
Then lifted her voice and proclaimed him King. 


And the men made fair in their new-found loves, 

They all cried “ King !” and again and again, 

Cried “ Long may they live, and long may they reign, 
And be true to their loves as the red-billed doves : 


** Ay, long may they live, and long may they love, 
And their blue-eyed babes with the years increase, 
And we all have love, and we all have peace, 

While the seas are below or the sun is above. 


“ Let the winds blow fair and the fruits be gold, 
And the gods be gracious to King and Queen, 
While the tides are gray or the Isles are green, 

Or the moons wax new, or the moons wane old !” 





LEAVES FROM A LOST DIARY. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, AUTHOR OF “ KITTY,” “ DR. JACOB,” &. 





Fune 15th, Morning. 


\” T is hardly light, and yet I am up and dressed, counting with 
anxious heart the hours that must elapse before my husband’s 
return. All night long I lay awake, trying to see some way 
of escape out of the misery and shame before me; but 

could discover none. Before nightfall he will be here, and will have 
learned all from my own lips. As I look at myself in the glass I 
start back, horrified at the ghost of the once happy creature I used 
to see there. Will Harry recognise in this woe-begone, hollow-eyed 
spectre the young wife he left a few months ago? Were my hair 
only grey I should look quite old. 

How shall I tell him? In the first hour of his home-coming, or a 
little later, when we sit before the fire in the twilight? Will he send 
me away from him, and bid me never cross his path again? Will he 
let me stay in his home still, his wife in name, in all else his burden, 
his curse, his enemy? I do not know; I have never yet seen my 
husband angry. 

As I look back I can recall the beginning of temptation. We had 
been married only a few months when we went to London, and 
Harry introduced me to his friends and relations. He was not rich, 
and in marrying a country vicar’s daughter without a penny had 
affronted his own family, who had hitherto boasted of having no 
poor relations belonging to them. I was now that poor relation. 
“Put on all your finery,” he said to me a day or two before my 
introduction was to take place ; “ my cousin John’s wife is a grand 
personage, and I do not wish her to say that I have married a dowdy.” 
I ransacked my poor little wardrobe with dismay. What else could 
I be but a dowdy? I cried with vexation as I saw how poor a figure 
I should make at Lady Mary’s in my cheap silk dress and coral 
ornaments. No; to go in such attire was impossible. I sat on my 
trunk, debating in my mind which of two things was best to do—to 
go sullenly to Harry and say that unless he could give me some 
money for a new dress I must stay at home, or, what was much 
easier, to procure a dress and jewels without saying anything about the 
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matter, and to pay for them by quarterly instalments of my allow- 
ance. Surely there would be nothing wrong in that! When Harry 
promised to give me fifty pounds a year he made no bargain as to 
the manner of spending it. I put on my bonnet and shawl and 
went straight to a jeweller’s shop, whither Harry had taken me to 
choose my betrothal ring. The man recognised me, and when I 
asked, blushing and hesitating, if I might pay for the things I wished 
to buy in a short time hence, he assured me nothing would be more 
agreeable to him. I was persuaded to take away what seemed, 
amidst the splendour before me, a very modest set of pearl and 
ruby ornaments ; then I went to a milliner and ordered a white satin 
dress, returning home intoxicated with the foretaste of my triumphs. 

All that Harry said on seeing me ready dressed to go with him 
was, “So; you have got some new clothes—and they well become 
you! But you must make your allowance do, my poor little girl, 
and not get into trouble.” I suppose the bare suspicion of debt 
just occurred to him. This was the beginning of harm. My first 
appearance was successful, and Harry came away better pleased 
with me than ever. . 

“‘It is highly desirable that you impress my relations favourably,” 
he said, as we drove home. “They are all rich, and half of them are 
childless”—and then he stopped, as if shocked at his own suggestion: 
It was a worldly thought, but I could not help dwelling upon it ; and 
the more I saw of the luxurious world outside our own, the more 
discontented I felt. Bouquets, flowers, jewels, and perfumes never 
tired me. I looked upon our little home as a prison-house ; and 
Harry, who had the reputation of being a wit, liked society for 
different reasons, and was welcome wherever he went. Thus we 
soon saw ourselves dragged into a round of dinners, soirées, and 
balls. 

I suppose jewels excite the same passion in women as cards and 
wine do in men. I know that from the first time of procuring those 
fatal ornaments I felt an insatiable craving for others. Two or 
three gifts from my husband’s aunts, mostly antiquated ear-rings and 
brooches, did not satisfy me. I wanted something more in keeping 
with my youth, that youth of which I had heard nothing in my 
country home, but which was always being praised now; to have 
smooth cheeks, red lips and dimples, seemed a virtue among 
my husband’s relations, and to compensate in some degree for my 
sinful poverty; they petted me and flattered me—especially the 
men—till I took great credit to myself for being pretty, and thought 
it only right that I should do justice to such good qualities. Thus 
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it came about that from small beginnings I grew to be overwhelmed 
with debt. I never got a new dress or ornament without making 
some virtuous resolve, just as upon the heel of any poor little 
economy I was sure to commit some fresh extravagance. There was 
always the hope that Harry’s income would increase. It seemed 
impossible that Government would let us go on starving much longer 
upon six hundred a year! Again, there was the chance of a legacy 
any day. When real. anxiety stared me in the face, it was staved oft 
with such arguments as these ; though for the most part I lived in 
happy unconcern. A year ago I began to be uneasy because I was 
asked to pay a milliner by whom I had at first been begged to get into 
debt. Harry was just then very much worried about his own affairs, 
and I felt that I would rather part with every one of my beloved 
jewels than go to any of his family. I racked my brain, and at last 
could only hit upon my sister Janey as the person likely to help me. 
She kept house for my father, and though they had only a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year to live upon, they were so careful that they 
always had a little to give away to the poor. Janey’s answer and five 
pounds came back by return of post. : “ Dearest Lucy,” she wrote, 
“*T send all I have ; but I dare not mention what you have done to 
our father. It would break his heart.” 

That letter made me laugh and cry. Kind, simple Janey! What 
was such a sumas five pounds to poor debt-burdened me? I felt half 
disposed to send it back, and only refrained because I knew how 
greatly it would vex my sister. The milliner was appeased by some 
device for a time, however, and then my worries began afresh. Now 
it was a jeweller, now a hairdresser, now a lace-cleaner, who showed 
growing signs of uneasiness. Again and again, I was on the point of 
going to my husband and confessing all, but could not summon 
courage. At last he was sent abroad for a few months on official 
business, and I determined somehow to set things right before he 
came home. How the time has passed I cannot tell. It seems only 
yesterday that there remained a long reprieve before me, but now 
it is gone! Looking back, I feel that if I had strained every nerve I 
might still have avoided this disgrace. I might have urged upon the 
jewellers to take back their goods. I might have humbled myself 
before some of my husband’s relations, and borrowed the necessary 
money of them. It seems to me, as I sit here in despair, that I might 
have done a hundred things to avert the ruin hanging over me. Oh! 
father, father! what would you say if you could see your poor little Lucy 
now? Would you believe her if she told the reason of her tears and 
self-abasement? As I write this, the remembrance of my wedding- 
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day comes back to me; the pride of it, the joy of it, the hope of it! 
My father could hardly have felt prouder had he married me to a 
prince. Harry was so handsome, so clever, so well-born! Com- 
pared to ourselves, too, he seemed quite rich, and whenever he took 
me home on a visit, we were looked upon as grand folks by all the 
neighbours. Ah, me! how shall I ever bear to go home again ? 


* * * * * * * 


Evening.—Whilst I was writing this morning Harry came. He 
had travelled all night in order to get home a few hours sooner, 
having great news to communicate to me. I listened without a word, 
and in his elation he did not notice how I trembled. I had never 
before seen him so gay and so eager. 

“Lucy,” he cried, “ Fortune smiles upon-us at last, and if we ~ 
choose, the days of our poverty and insignificance are over. I have 
had a Government appointment in India and a thousand a year 
offered me. Yes or no? Shail we stay here, beggars, or go to a new 
country, and live in ease all the rest of our lives ?” 

There was not a trace of the indifference and coldness of manner 
habitual with him as he said this, and, without waiting for my answer, 
he went on enthusiastically :— 

“ You, Lucy, will be a little queen out there, and I shall no longer 
be a mere drudging clerk, a bond slave of routine. I have always 
been ambitious, as you know, and at last I see a chance of doing © 
something with my iife. But what is the matter? you are white as 
death. Oh! child, what can have happened ?” 

“T am not ill, Harry; don’t be frightened ; but I have done some- 
thing very wrong, and the dread of telling you has made me like 
this.” 

He dropped my hand, and turning very pale, scrutinised me for a 
second, I know not with what dreadful thought in his mind; then: we 
sat down side by side on the sofa, and I told him as best I could. 

“How much do you owe altogether ?” he asked. 

“ Fifteen hundred pounds,” I faltered out. 

“ Fifteen hundred pounds! Income of two years and a half! Oh, 
Lucy !” 

That was al) he said, but his manner of saying it I shall never 
forget. Then he left me, saying that he must have a quarter of an 
hour to himself to think of what could be done; and at the end of 
that time he came back to me. 

“ Lucy,” he said, quite calmly, and almost without looking at me, 
“to accept that post is now impossible. I cannot begin a new life 
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with a clog of debt round my neck ; and moreover, it would be dis- 
honourable. The best thing we can do is to give up housekeeping 
for the present. You can stay with your father ; I will ask to be sent 
abroad again for a few months ; and by this means we may set things 
straight in time. Take what books and clothes you like with you to 
the vicarage, because all the other things will, of course, be sold.” 

I stood aghast. 

“Have you anything better to suggest?” he asked in the same 
calm voice. 

“Oh! Harry, must we be separated after this long absence ? Must 
you give up that appointment ?” I asked with suppressed tears. 

“TI am sure it is better that we should be separated,” he answered ; 
“and as to the appointment, I wotld rather lose the viceroyalty of 
India than go about borrowing money td pay my wife’s debts with. 
No, Lucy, we have a little pride left us yet.” 

With that he turned to go, looking back on the threshold to add : 
“You had better apprise your father of your arrival by telegraph, and 
go to-night.” ; 

“Won't to-morrow do?” I said.- “My father will think something 
terrible has happened by such a sudden appearance.” 

“And has nothing terrible happened? Such as the truth is, we 
must look it in the face. We are ruined, Lucy.” 

He took out his watch. 

“It is now quite early, only mid-day. You can surely pack your 
clothes by six o’clock, when I will be back, if possible, to take you 
to the station. I must go out at once.” 

He went away, and in less than two hours I got the following 
letter :-— 

“Dear Lucy,—It is impossible for me to be home soon enough 
to see you off. Your maid will do it very well. I enclose twenty 
pounds, and will send you as much more in two months’ time: but 
please make it last as long as that. I have telegraphed to your 
sister. God bless you. “ HARRY.” 

I read over those three kind words—“ God bless you !” again and 
again, trying to console myself with them for the severity of the rest. 
Was my punishment greater than I deserved? No; how could that 
be, after deceiving him as I had done? I felt rather that if he went 
for a year without forgiving me I should still have no right to 
complain ; but I longed to say that, to have his assurance that 
by-and-by all would be with us as of old. I could not bear the 
thought that another long parting was before us ; and, as yet, I had 
said nothing about my shame and sorrow. 
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I had to leave off writing to get ready for my journey, and now I 
am home again. What Harry had said in his telegram I did not 
know, but I saw from Janey’s face; when she met me at the station, 
that she guessed something was wrong. She said very little as we 
walked home in the summer twilight—wild roses shedding perfume— 
nightingales singing—the evening star shining—everything peaceful 
but my heart. Janey whispered, as we reached the little garden gate, 
“ Lucy, darling, let us say as little as we can to frighten father. He 
is much feebler than when you were here last.” 

“ Did Harry tell you—all ?” I asked. 

“ Hush, there is father,” she said, and the next moment I was in 
my father’s arms, and he was crying partly from joy to see me again 
and partly from some vague suspicion that I had come because I was 
in trouble. We sat down to supper, as usual, in the homely little 
parlour, all three trying to be cheerful. After prayers-—which Janey 
read now because of our father’s failing voice—he blessed us both, 
and said to me :— 

“Trust in God, Lolo ”—my pet home-name—“ and do your duty 
to your husband, then all will come right in time.” 

“‘ Father suspects that you and Harry have quarrelled,” Janey said, 
when we were alone in the little old-fashioned bed room we had 
occupied as children. ‘‘Oh! Lolo, is that so?” 

Harry, then, had not told her. For a moment I hesitated—bui for 
a moment only. I could not deceive my sister Janey, who had loved 
me from childhood with a perfect love ; and with cheek laid to cheek, 
and arms entwined, we sat together and I confessed all. Janey, 
instead of reproaching, tried to comfort and strengthen me by hold- 
ing out a hope of atonement and reconciliation. She said she was 
sure that Harry would soon forgive if he saw me determined to amend, 
and she blamed me, though in the tenderest manner, for not having 
prepared him by a letter, instead of permitting him to come home 
buoyed up with hope and expectation. “No man,” she said, 
“could help feeling it hard that the very good fortune he had longed 
for, when put within hand’s reach, should be dashed aside, perhaps 
for ever, by his own wife—especially a wife who owes all to her 
husband, as you do.” Janey went on in the same tone of quiet 
reproach. “Think how penniless you went to Harry, and how 
generous he was. Why, even your wedding gown was his gift, and in 
everything he behaved as liberally as a man could do. But you can 
help him to get clear of difficulties. Send back that twenty pounds 
to begin with; wé are rich enough to entertain our Lolo, and perhaps 
you and I may even devise some plan of earning a little.” 
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With these last comforting words she left me, and after having 
written for an hour I feel as if I could go to sleep. When I am 
happy again I shall not want to keep a diary, but during Harry’s 
absence I feel it like a friend in sympathy with me. I dared not speak 
of my troubles to any one. If things never do come right between us 
two I will keep what I have written, and Harry will read it when I am 
dead and forgive me. 


Sune 28th. 


How dreary and unfamiliar seems the old home life to me now! 
What happens one day happens the next, and no more important 
event ever takes place than an invitation to the neighbouring rectory 
or a village funeral. I wonder at Janey’s cheerfulness as she gets up 
every morning to the same dull round of duties—helping in the Sun- 
day school, reading to the old women, attending to her garden, and 
soon. She never seems to think that there is another world outside 
this—a world of bouquets and music, balls and operas; and looks 
distressed whenever I recall it. ‘Try to make yourself happy with 
simple pleasures,” she says to me again and again, “and in helping 
others. There is the secret of a really contented mind.” What 
simple pleasures can I make myself happy with? And what 
can I do to help others—I mean Harry? Janey has racked her 
brain to discover some method of earning money, and the only 
one we have hit upon will bring in just twenty-five pounds 
a year—that is, by having the little girls of some neighbours here 
every day to teach. At first Janey would not’ hear of my helping 
her ; Harry would be vexed, she said ; but I insisted upon teaching 
music, for which Harry had given me masters in London; and now 
we teach three dull children every morning for the sake of ten 
shillings a week! The only thing I can smile at is the contrast 
between our ambition and our achievement. I dare not let poor 
Janey see this, for she is always hopeful. 

I wish I could be happy, but I never wake in the morning without 
longing that the day was already at an end. We have prayers at eight 
o’clock, then breakfast, teach and do parish work till dinner-time, after 
which we sit in the summer-house with our books and needlework. 
On Sundays we put on our best clothes and go twice to church. This 
is our ordinary life, and in spite of father’s kindness and Janey’s devo- 
tion, I weary of it—I almost hate it. 

And all this time Harry does not write ! 

To-night Janey came into our room pale and trembling. I was 
sitting on the bed in the twilight—we go to bed so early that we 
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want no candles—thinking how much pleasanter it would be to be 
dressing for a ball at that hour, when she sat down beside me and 
began to cry. 

“Lolo,” she said, “father knows all. I have tried to keep it from 
him, but he heard something that awakened his suspicions when at | 
the rector’s this afternoon, and on being questioned I could not 
deceive him.” 

My heart sank within me; to have Harry bitter and unforgiving 
seemed punishment enough. Janey went on, very sadly :— 

“T never told father anything except that you and Harry had got 
into money difficulties and had not been quite happy together of late, 
and he naturally guessed it was your husband who was in the wrong. 
You he never suspected—his youngest, his favourite.” Here she 
clasped me close with many kisses. “ But now there is nothing to 
conceal, Lolo, and we must bear his sorrow as best we can.” 

“Ts he very angry ?” I asked. 

“Oh, Lolo! was our father ever angry with us when we did wrong 
as children? He is grieved and ashamed, that is all. He says that 
he can never lift up his head again.” 

“Janey, let me go away. I will ask Harry to take me in, or I will 
earn my living as a governess. I will beg in the streets rather than 
bring disgrace upon you all.” 

“ As if we minded disgrace or anything so long as we could make 
things right between you two! Do you think Harry would accept 
aid from him ?” Janey asked, in a timid voice. 

“ Never, never !” 

“ Because there is the hundred pounds he has saved up, besides a 
small sum deposited in the bank. Don’t you think you could per- 
suade Harry to take this little help from us? It is so very little.” 

“T will not ask him,” I answered. ‘It would be mean to rob you 
of all the money you have in the world. No, Janey, don’t want me 
to do that.” 

Janey said no more, and we went to bed, but I think neither of us 
got much sleep that night. The next morning was Sunday, such a 
perfect summer Sunday that it seemed as if every one must be 
happy! The birds were singing, the roses were out, the soft tinted 
clouds were sailing across the bright blue sky ; the bells were ringing. 
As I opened my window, I saw father walking about the garden with 
his head bent down drearily. I dressed as fast as I could, and went 
down to him. 

He kissed me as usual, and said he was tired. Would I sit down 
in the summer-house with him till breakfast was ready? i sat 

VoL. X., N.S. 1873. 
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down, Janey kissing her hand to us from the breakfast-parlour, 
which she was putting in order. 

“Dear Janey !” father said ; “ never was a more devoted child than 
she.” Then he turned to me and said, as if apologising for what 
looked like reproach, “And you, Lolo, have always been good to 
your father.” We clasped each other’s hands, and were both full of 
thoughts we hardly knew how to utter. At last father began, now in 
a voice that was heavy with tears : 

“You must try henceforth to be as good to your husband, my dear. 
I don’t ask more of you” 

“Oh, father! How can I make amends for what I have done? 
and if I could, Harry would never forgive me.” 

“Lolo, I know it is very hard to make amends for wrong doing; 
but amends must be made—first to God, then to our fellow-creatures, 
without thinking of their forgiveness towards ourselves. Your 
husband has indeed cause to be angry.” 

“ But surely not to be angry always, father?” I said, passionately. 
“What I did was done without thinking; I never meant to ruin him.” 

“It is no excuse for sin that we rush into it, wilfully blind to the 
consequences.” 

“Oh! father, do you call my folly a sin?” 

“Folly is sin,” father went on, “and the least wise of us have 
rules of conduct imprinted on our hearts by God that we cannot 
violate without knowing it. But I do not want to chide you, Lolo; 
I only want you to see that your husband’s anger is justifiable.” 

“How can I soften it?” I cried in the same vehement tone. “ He 
does not write, he does not come, he gives me no opportunity of 
telling him what I feel” —— 

“Listen, Lolo, I have thought of a plan for bringing you two 
together again. I have made up my mind to go to London to- 
morrow morning, taking what money I have with me. I shall see 
your husband ; I shall tell him—shall I not?—that you want to go 
back to him, to share his anxieties and privations, and to be hence- 
forth his good, true, helpful wife.” 

Here Janey called us to breakfast, and nothing more was said 
then about the proposed journey till I told her of it on our way to 
church. She merely said :— 

** Father is sure to do what is kind and wise.” 

Then we went through the day’s duties as usual, teaching the 
catechism in the Sunday school, Janey leading the choir, I playing 
the harmonium ; then coming home to cold dinner afterwards, and 
quiet reading in the garden. On the whole it was a cheerful day. 
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Monday.—My father set off to London early this morning, Janey 
and I carrying his cloak and bag to the station. He persisted in 
travelling third-class, nodding adieu to us quite cheerfully from the 
hot, dusty, crowded carriage. We walked home without speaking. 
I do not know, as little could Janey guess, all that I feared. We did 
not say a word about father’s errand throughout the day. And what 
a long day it was! Our little scholars had a holiday, so we had only 
parish work and the housekeeping to attend to. Whilst Janey went 
her rounds I ironed our muslin dresses and father’s shirts, and after 
dinner she asked me to play to her. I flew joyfully to the old piano, 
for music was now my only pleasure, and, quite forgetting poor 
Janey’s favourite pieces, practised some new music till she called me 
to her. The long afternoon was gone! 

“ What extraordinary music you have been playing,” Janey said, 
good-naturedly, “but I must have my tunes after tea all the same.” 
We had quite a happy evening, and did not go to bed till late. There 
seemed so many things to talk about on that first evening we had 
been alone since my marriage. The next morning I was up and 
dressed by six o’clock, wondering how the hours would pass till our 
father’s return at midday. Janey proposed that, as she had a little 
shopping to do at Bridgewood, our market town, we should walk 
there directly after breakfast, and accompany father home by rail. I 
caught at the idea joyfully, and by eight o’clock we set off on our 
three-mile walk. 

How welcome seemed the stir and noise of even quiet little 
Bridgewood after the seclusion of the last few weeks! But as we 
passed the gay shop-windows, displaying jewellery, bonnets, and 
shawls, I turned suddenly cold and sick, remembering that for such 
trumpery as this I had made myself, and all dear to me, ashamed 
and unhappy. When we reached the station, however, and I caught 
a glimpse of father’s white head in a third-class compartment, I ran 
towards it with a feeling of hope. 

We had just time to find seats when the train moved off. The 
carriage was crowded, and we were separated from father, so that 
talking was out of the question ; and what with the heat, noise, and 
discomfort, I almost forgot my suspense. When we got out father 
asked for a little water, and we took him into the station-master’s 
parlour, as he seemed quite overcome with the heat. “I am afraid 
the journey to London this weather has been too much for the vicar,” 
the good station-master said, anxiously. ‘“‘ Had we not better borrow 
Mr. Jones’s gig to drive him to the vicarage ?” 


“No, no, thank you; indeed, I am quite refreshed,” father said, and 
C2 
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taking Janey’s arm, set out ; I, carrying his little bag, walked on the 
other side. I guessed all now. His mission must have failed, or he 
would have spoken at first. 

When we were safe out of hearing he stopped a moment, took 
each of us by the hand, and said in a trembling voice, “ God bless 
you, my children. I have done my best, but that has failed. 
You must comfort each other.” 

We walked home very sadly. On the threshold my father took 
me in his arms and kissed me, unable to speak. I knew what he 
wanted to say—dear father ! 

It was a bitter day. I cannot bear to write of it. 

Later, Janey told me that father had seen Harry, and that he had 
coldly, though courteously, refused his money, and also his mediations 
on my behalf. What exactly took place between the two we never 
knew, but I felt sure, from the little my father said, that Harry must 
have behaved to him in a proud, hard manner. How could I help 
resenting such behaviour? The more I thought of it the more I 
blamed my husband, and the less I felt disposed to make any more 


attempts at reconciliation. 
December ist. 


Weeks and months have passed, bringing nothing but trouble. 
That journey to London made our father very ill, and, though 
he got over it, he has never been the same since. Sometimes 
Janey and I fear that he will have to give up the Sunday duties 
altogether, in which case we must engage a curate, a great expense 
to us. His memory seems to be going gradually, and we sit nervously 
through the services, dreading lest he should make some painful 
blunder. The poor people are very good, and do not grumble when 
the sermon is omitted, or when Farmer Jones reads the lessons; 
but of coursé this cannot go on much longer. Yesterday a child was 
buried, and at the last moment Janey had to send off for a neigh- 
bouring clergyman to officiate, the funeral having to wait till he came. 
To-day there is a baptism, and very likely that will have to be put off 
too. Poor Janey’s hair has grown grey with so many anxieties. And 
I feel sometimes as if I ought to wish myself dead, being the occa- 
sion of them all. 

Meantime, Harry has only written two short letters; in the first 
he said that he had so far settled affairs as to be able to accept the 
temporary post abroad he had before filled; and in the second, 
which came a few months later, and which was more cheerful in tone, 
that he was gradually paying off our debt, and hoped to be clear in 
two years’ time. 
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There was not a word of tenderness, not a hope held out to me of 
reconciliation ; and I could only answer him in his own key. Of 
what use to humble myself a second time in vain ? 

We try to make the best of things, but the prospect is dreary. 


December 8th. 


This morning, as Janey glanced over the newspaper, she let it fall 
from her hands with a sudden start. Harry’s eldest brother had died 
abroad suddenly, and my husband was now the head of the house, 
and the possessor of an estate. My father and Janey were almost wild 
with joy, seeing in this turn of affairs certain and speedy reconcilia- 
tion between Harry and myself. His brother we did not know, and 
we could but think of ourselves just then. I shut myself up in my 
room, and tried to realise my new position. It was not all exultation 
that I felt after a little while. 

I had pictured to myself quite another kind of regeneration in 
store for myseli, and another kind of forgiveness from my husband, 
and thought how good it would be to share the burdens I had placed 
upon his shoulders: to show, by every possible act of forethought and 
self denial, how entirely I had repented of my folly, and how deter- 
mined I was upon atonirg forit. To be suddenly rich, free from the 
necessity of sacrifice, to have my husband compelled against his will 
to be generous. I could not bear the thought of it. 

He would fetch me to his new home and coldly ignore all that had 
passed ; he would never reproach me either in word, thought, or deed. 
He would never let the world know what had divided us. Of this 
much I felt assured. But would he now believe in the sincerity of 
my penitence? Would he credit without the testimony of facts that 
I was the wiser for my sorrow? Yet to look at the other side of the 
picture was pleasant. Harry loved leisure, ease, elegance, and I 
could but think that in time we should be happier for having all these. 
Poverty had not made us generous or good, perhaps prosperity might 
do so; and if, in time to come, Heaven sent us children to share our 
good fortune, what husband and wife need be happier than we two? 

I was roused from these thoughts by Janey, who wanted me to 
help her in making up the Christmas doles for the poor people. She 
seemed rather frightened now at the excess of her own rejoicing. “We 
can’t be quite sure how Harry may receive the news,” she said; “ he 
may still prefer not to come to England yet awhile, and, after all, we 
ought to wait till we hear more.” That day passed, and the next, and 
no news came of him. I listened breathlessly at every sound of 
carriage wheels. I made an excuse to go to the station whenever a 
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London train was to come. I never heard the garden gate click 
without expecting him. 

Nothing has happened, as I thought. A short, cold note came to- 
day from my husband, saying that, under the circumstances, it is 
better he should fetch me as soon as possible, and that he hopes to 
be here by Christmas. This is all. Not a word to intimate that his 
heart is softening towards me. 


2 * * * % * * 


We were just sitting down to our poor little Christmas dinner, 
decorated with holly in honour of our single guest, the neighbouring 
curate, who has dined with us since my childhood, when Harry arrived. 
As we had heard nothing since that first letter, we had not looked for 
him, and Janey and my father were quite ashamed of the poverty of 
our Christmas fare. ‘‘We would, at least, have had a turkey,” poor 
Janey said, trying to improve the appearance of the table, whilst 
father went to the door, and received our visitor with grave cere- 
moniousness. I drew back trembling and weeping. He came in 
calmly, kissed me on the cheek, shook hands cordially with the 
others ; then we reseated ourselves at the dinner-table, as if nothing 
had happened. 

“It is but poor fare we have to offer you, sir,” my father said. 
“ Had you apprised us of your coming, we should have killed the 
fatted calf for so welcome a guest.” This formal speech put every- 
thing wrong, and poor Janey, in trying to improve matters, only made 
them worse. We got through the dreary little dinner as best we 
could ; after that, things mended a little. When my father rose to go 
to his study, Harry seemed to notice for the first time how feeble and 
changed he was, and, with a touched expression, gave him his arm. 
The two talked a little, then Harry came back to me. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “I have told your father that I am sorry for 
having been hard upon you. Let us think no more of the past, but 
make the best we can of the present.” 

He immediately began talking of his plans for the future, and said 
that he must return in two days’ time, as our presence in London 
was necessary. I tried again and again to bring him to talk of our- 
selves, but I saw that he had steadfastly set his face against anything 
like an explanation. And as it did not come then, it is not likely to 
come at all. Ah, me! can I show in my life what Harry has never 
allowed me to express in words, the remorse that makes me at times 
feel miserable in the midst of our prosperity? Will he ever know 
how sorry I am for the suffering I have caused ? 
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It was very hard to leave my father and Janey. They had shared my 
troubles, but were to have no part in my good fortune. They are 
very proud, and though we have urged them to share of our abun- 
dance, they will not do so. They are too high-spirited to accept 
anything from the man their Lucy has wronged. 

This is another reason why as yet I find our new wealth rather a 
dreary thing. I have always in my mind’s eye the picture of my 
old home—Janey anxiously trying to eke out the scanty income, my 
father growing feebler and feebler and wanting numberless comforts 
he cannot have. 

But I cannot despair of things coming right in time. My husband 
and I are trying our best to do what is right without thinking of our- 
selves ; and every day the task seems easier. His old confidence in 
me is gradually coming back, and, with that, wi!] not the old affection 
come too ? . 

As I have no longer any secrets from him, I close my diary. 





OFFENBACH IN LONDON. 


™ ACQUES OFFENBACH, whatever be his merits or 

demerits, must certainly be counted among those who 

have helped “to increase the public stock of harm- 

less pleasure.” Few have enjoyed such a universal 

popularity : and the “ Grande Duchesse, ” with its tunes 

and situations, was perhaps the best known “thing” of 

art or politics in the world. Even the most piquant and 

sensational piece of news was scarcely known so well 

or travelled over such a distance. During that strange season of 

delusion, when emperors and sultans were crowding to Paris, certain 

of these august personages were said to have telegraphed on their 

journey for a box at the Variétés, where Schneider was reigning. 

Setting aside all shaking of heads and sagacious condemnation by the 

professors, such enormous success deserves at least recognition, and 

the world is the author’s debtor for thus “increasing the public 

stock of pleasure.” Rossini, introducing his last work with an affected 

modesty, might say that it was neither “in the style of Bach nor 

of Offen-bach”—hinting that the first was highest, the last lowest in 

the musical scale. Fétis in his great critical work might be 

contemptuously arrogant in his judgment of one he considered a mere 

musical scribbler. But still the man who could address all countries 

in the one tongue and find it exquisitely relished, and who has 

contrived hours of airy enjoyment for the world, is not to be so lightly 
dismissed. 

The Offenbachian opera represents a distinct department of 
human enjoyment, and is a development of a particular form of 
social “fun.” An observer is present at a party where are wits and 
savants deeply skilled in knowledge of human experience and 
human nature, and where character is made under this treatment to 
exhibit itself in a natural and genuine fashion. There he finds a 
display of comedy. In another set he hears droll remarks, wild, 
spontaneous wit, strange stories and incidents, which make him roar, 
and is entertained with farce. But there is a third and rarer kind of 
merry meeting, where the performers, in boisterous spirits, become 
extravagant—can be content with nothing but the most far-fetched 
and grotesque conceits. Their most effective subjects are of the 
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gravest and most solemn kind, whose gravity and solemnity are found 
tedious and oppressive in the ordinary course of things. Their aim, 
then, is not merely to bring down to a natural level, but to set such 
things as much below that level as they were once above it: and the 
sudden degradation produces a most ridiculous effect. Such is 
the aim of masqued ball costumers, where ridiculous noses and 
distorted uniforms express the intention in a coarse way. Such is 
the meaning of those mock official ceremonies on “ crossing the line,” 
on the admission of new hands in the old prisons, and other such 
rites. There is no logic, no coherence ; boisterous spirits and gaiety 
are the chief essentials. This in a rude way is the foundation of the 
opera bouffe ; and Offenbach, though supposed to be confined to 
his musical illustration, must be a burlesque humourist of a high 
order. This is shown by the class of writers he has called into 
existence to supply him with stories, and who felt that in him they 
had found an exact interpreter. This, too, is evident in his face, 
which has a roguish, naive, and even a Voltairean expressioi—a 
union of grave finesse and quaintness, with the farceur in ambuscade. 
The double eyeglass suggests a mock professional air. 

His career suggests advancement through address. He was 
born at Cologne, and is but fifty years old. He came to Paris in 
1842 as a violoncello player, and though he failed in that department, 
succeeded in becoming leader of the orchestra at the Théatre 
Frangais in five years. It was not long before his taste for the 
peculiar line of composition in which he was to become famous was 
developed. His first efforts were the setting of some fables of 
La Fontaine — which, if not very deep, were at least gay and 
sparkling. ‘The very choice of such a subject shows a true relish for 
comedy, and the famous fables, if married to suitable music, would 
become at once a sort of opera bouffe. This taste developed yet 
more and more, and in 1855 he opened the little theatre which 
is at the end of the Passage Choiseul, and which he and his 
works have made famous as the “ Bouffes Parisiens.” The notion 
was clearly suggested by the style of music—not the music by 
the notion. A comic story had often been set to music; but in the 
opera bouffe it wore a humorous tone of mind—an exaggerated 
burlesque that was expressed in music. Again, the musical ex- 
pression aimed at giving the tone of a situation, not of a narrative. 
An example of this could be given in “Les Deux Aveugles,” one of 
the earliest of his attempts, and lately presented at the Gaiety. Two 
blind men meet on a bridge to beg. Both being impostors, and each 
believing that the other is really afflicted, a most absurd situation 
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arises, worked up after the Box and Cox fashion. Each has his 
musical instrument—one a trombone, the other a fiddle or guitar ; 
and the characteristics of such rude music under such conditions are 
translated into real music with great art. In short, the “fun” flows 
from the situation as logically as a conclusion follows the premises. 
Having once struck the vein, the stream of his pieces began to flow 
in a full and rapid current. Here is a tolerably complete list repre- 
senting the work of seventeen years :—“‘ Les Deux Aveugles,” “ Une 
Nuit Blanche,” “ Bataclan,” “ Le Violoncelliste,” for the year 1855 ; 
“Trombalcazar,” “Le Postillon en Cage,” “La Rose de Saint Flour,” 
“Le Financier et le Savetier,” “‘La Bonne d’Enfant,” in 1856; and 
“ Crochefer” in 1857. In 1861 came “ Orphée aux Enfers,” his first 
important work, which took the town by storm, and, after being per- 
formed three hundred times, went the round of civilised Europe. 
In the same year was given “Les Trois Baisers du Diable,” 
“ L’Apothicaire et le Perruquier,” and “Le Roman Comique ;” in 
1862 “Monsieur et Madame Denis,” and in 1864-5, “La Belle 
Héléne,” another European success. In 1866 followed “La Barbe 
Bleue ;” in 18¢7, “La Grande Duchesse,” the most famous of his 
works; in 1868, “La Périchole,” “L’Ile de Tulipatan,” and 
“ Genevieve de Brabant.” In 1869 came “ Les Brigands” and “ La 
Princesse de Trébizonde.” The disastrous war of 1870 was not 
favourable to the enjoyment of opera bouffe, but he resumed work 
in 1871 with “ Fortunatus” and nearly half a dozen other pieces, 
besides supp/ying music to Sardou’s “ Le Roi Carotte.” It would be 
difficult to enumerate all his minor trifles, such as “Le Mariage aux 
Lanternes ” and others ; but there remains the extraordinary feat of his 
having scored at least six great triumphs in succession, commencing 
with the “ Belle Héléne.” It is a great proof of the theory that good 
pieces supply good actors, that all his “ hits” have been inspired by 
perfect successes in the way of humorous subjects. Where he has 
found “ weak-kneed” pieces the music has not “walked,” and has 
proved “ weak-kneed ” itself. 

“La Belle Héléne” is perhaps the freshest and most truly humorous 
of all his works, and the book itself is conceived in the genuine spirit 
of legitimate burlesque, for it does not assume that these Greek 
characters were so remote and unfamiliar to us that the only method 
of presenting them would be under the most grotesque and impossible 
conditions of dress and behaviour. The true and natural method 
would be to assume that they were men and women like those of the 
present time, and fit to be ridiculed as our contemporaries could be 
ridiculed. The result was an interest and a far more racy description 
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of “fun,” while the earnestness of treatment was strengthened by 
snatches of sweet and taking music, which gave a dignity and growth to 
the whole. We say nothing of the improprieties for which so many 
of the Offenbachian pieces are remarkable, because these may be 
often looked on as vulgar excrescences. There is never anything 
humorous in allusions or situations of this kind, as it appears to us. 
Even some of the great French pieces, such as “ Nos Intimes,” seem 
to be positively injured in an artistic sense by this introduction. 
Sterne can always be pointed to as a special warning, for he has lost 
two-thirds of his audience by going out of his way to tickle this vulgar 
fancy. 

To look at a score of Offenbach’s music is like looking at a stage 
by daylight. Nothing more meagre or poorer can be conceived than 
some of those “ galloping ” choruses which were once the rage. It is 
like a bottle of champagne ; once the cork has been taken out, no art 
can bring back the sparkle and effervescence. This music will be a 
mere caput mortuum when the school that grew up and developed with 
it has passed away and the fashion has gone out. The vivacity and 
the roystering style necessary for its interpretation cannot be conjured 
up at will, or be “got up” like ordinary stage “ business.” The 
music belonged to an era—to the days of the Empire—when “high 
jinks ” reigned at Court, and when a notorious dance called the Can- 
can symbolised a great deal. The Offenbachian opera was but the 
spirit of the Cancan refined. The serious music may have a longer 
lease of popularity, but the relish of this class of entertainment is 
founded in the tone of manners of the time, and when these actors 
have passed away, and with them the inspiration, will be as hard to 
recall to life as to revive an old and popular burlesque. Already the 
“tunes” in “ La Grande Duchesse” sound flat, and when Madame 
Schneider shall have gone herself only Mrs. Howard Paul will be found 
tolerable in the part. And it must be said the popularity of Madame 
Schneider, in spite of the coarseness and something worse which dis- 
tinguishes her performance, deserves the praise of being highly artistic 
and dramatic. In its way her Duchesse, her country girl in the 
“ Barbe Bleue,” and her vagabond singer in the “ Périchole,” have a 
certain finish, a dramatic character, and give the highest entertainment. 
It is when these characters fall into the hands of English players that 
we see the contrast, and that they become ponderous and unmeaning. 
“La Périchole,” with Dupuis to assist, was a most charming and 
entertaining performance. Even one single little street ballad, “Le 
Conquérant,” was simply perfect in its dramatic propriety and spirit, 
and the fashion in which it was interpreted by both. But in this 
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piece again he was assisted by the genuine humour of the authors of 
the story. All the Offenbachian stories are delightful and full of a 
droll humour. What could be more funny than that of the Princess 
of Trebizonde? A strolling party of tumblers and mountebanks, 
who are seen in their booth, with their drum, spangles, &c., suddenly 
come into a fortune, and their behaviour under the new conditions— 
the head of the family not being able to resist the temptation of 
spinning a plate on a stick at dinner—is in itself, as a mere picture 
and without narrative a droll basis for a story. We know what the 
regulation treatment of a burlesque on “ Blue Beard” would be in 
our country—a roaring, grotesque figure, with a false nose, ordering 
his wives to be decapitated one after the other. It showed a 
somewhat higher order of humour to exhibit him as a plaintive and 
almost zesthetic creature, the victim of the tender passion, but in- 
constant—getting rid of the successive ladies because they did not 
answer his high ideal. So with “ Boule de Neige,” one of his latest 
productions, where, in some impossible kingdom, the Oracle, or some 
other power, has declared that a bear was to ascend the throne, and 
certain adventurers contrive to make the bear the organ of all their 
schemes. This would be the humorous way of looking at such a 
subject ; but our native workmen, who present similar things on the 
stage, go to work after a fashion of their own which is utterly mean- 
ingless. Lately a burlesque of Coleridge’s “ Christabel” was given 
at a London theatre. All the reading world knows what the original 
poem is—how mystical, romantic, graceful, but unintelligible ; above 
all, how comparatively unpopular and little known it is to the vulgar. 
There is no story, and it is more a dream than a narrative. Yet it is 
chosen for a burlesque, the average audience of the place not know- 
ing what és burlesqued. The result is something perfectly incoherent 
and unintelligible. There are foresters in green, a baron and his 
daughter, an inconsequential “ Bracey the Bard,” and a couple of 
ladies—one in white, the other in gold. These figures are, as it were, 
labelled and shuffled together, but what they do or what they mean in 
their relations with one another no one can understand. Each, how- 
ever, has a song and dance, buffoons to the best of his or her ability, 
independent of one another or of the story ; and such is all that is 
claimed by English burlesque. This has grown up into a system ; it 
has its traditions and conventional style, and anything more coherent 
would be rejected by the actors as not supplying “ business.” 

The adoption by the English public of Offenbachian opera 
bouffe has been remarkably slow; but the truth is, it was never 
presented under fair conditions until last year. The tunes are 
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familiar, and have been twisted and tangled into quadrilles and waltzes 
—have been “ground” on the organs, and sung and whistled in the 
streets : the plays themselves have been subjected to the hewing and 
hacking process of adaptation—prepared for the English market 
much as foreign wines are. We know the “Grand Duchess,” “ Blue 
Beard,” “ Princess of Trebizonde,” and others : and it is the greatest 
proof of their merit that in this maimed condition—after being 
mangled and racked both in the adapter’s cabinet and on the stage 
by the actors—their power and meaning should have been so 
thoroughly appreciated. The “Grand Duchess” was the first that was 
introduced ; but it was brought on at Covent Garden as a pompous 
spectacle, and was dealt with as a grand opera. It might have 
been the Russian army in “L’Etoile du Nord” that was under 
review, instead of the dwindled band that makes up the force of a 
tiny Grand Duchy. The canvas was ‘oo large, and the actors had 
no more notion than the clown and pantaloon of the pantomime 
that was so handsomely mounted the following Christmas of dealing 
with the grotesque satire of the piece. The Gaiety Theatre then fol- 
lowed up this introduction, and steadily relied on Offenbach for its 
chief dainties. But the humour of Mr. Toole and Mr. Stoyle is too 
realistic to suit this class of entertainment. The English “ comique” 
must have everything distinctly set down for him—everything must be 
“business,” and capable of interpretation by his stock-in-trade of arts 
and devices. That sentence can be given with a favourite droll into- 
nation or grimace—that situation can be illustrated by comic gestures. 
But that impalpable, indescribable finesse—that underlying humour 
which is akin to the sly seriousness which looked out of the eyes of 
Talleyrand when he uttered his serious witticisms—that is an unknown 
art. Miss Constance Loseby and Miss Tremaine have no pretensions 
to humour of any kind, and fill their parts with a gravity that is in 
itself amusing, or with an enforced vivacity that might be called “‘lum- 
bering.” In such hands Offenbach at the Gaiety, though splendidly 
mounted and even spiritedly carried through, became an entertainment 
of a different kind, though highly amusing and popular: a mixture of 
good singing, particularly good orchestra—who does not approve Herr 
Meyer Liitz ?—splendid scenery, and sfectac/e. It thus fulfilled the aims 
of the management. As for those poverty-stricken attempts, “‘ Falsa- 
cappa” at the Globe, and the “ Vie Parisienne” at the Holborn— 
they do not deserve serious notice. But any one who wished to see 
the nearest approach that has been made in English to the French 
style of presenting this style of humour should have been at the 
Gaiety “heatre during one of the Saturday afternoons when 
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“Genevitve de Brabant” was transported bodily, singers, orchestra, 
dresses, and decorations, from the Philharmonic Theatre, hard by 
the New River at Islington. A brighter, more spirited, and more 
entertaining performance has not been seen in London for many a 
day. Much of this perfection is of course owing to the piece itself, 
and to the music—both of which are supremely good, and fitted to 
each other in the true spirit. But much, too, is owing to the fact 
that the actors and directors of the “business” have worked 
seriously—or rather earnestly—although they had to take a part iz 
@ series of coherent events. To this understanding fairly adhered to 
may be traced the stupendous success of the piece. The result is, 
firstly, the audience is interested in the story, and is pleased at 
following it ; secondly, it is not affronted by acts of “tomfoolery,” 
akin to the sort of amusement we furnish a child by making 
“rabbits on the wall,” paper cocked hats, and the like ; thirdly, 
there is no undue exhibition of particular actors in the direction 
of dresses and “ make up” as absurd as what is seen in the street on 
the First of May-—no personal exhibition of prowess in dancing or 
tumbling ; while fourthly, the humour and absurdity is of a natural 
kind, arising out of the view people of a different age and country, 
such as the audience belonged to, would take of the manners and 
customs of another age. 

The story alone of “ Genevitve de Brabant,” or “ Jennyveeve ” as 
she was often called at the Philharmenic, is excellently treated. Its 
outline is familiar—the heir to the throne wanted, the fascinating 
cook, and the departure for the Crusades. There is a grandeur 
and simplicity in these broader features—the seriousness in the 
Crusaders, the pomp of their marching forth, the background of the 
medieval town, and the genuineness of the love of the cook for his 
mistress, illustrated by sweet and charming music—these add an 
unexpected force and burlesque to the professedly comic portions. 
It may be doubted, too, if there is any modern piece so full of 
original and funny devices. The charming “Cup of Tea” song, 
with its tinkling accompaniment of spoons on the cups (which, 
by the way, is a deviation from the original), the arming of the 
Duke and the “ practic able” door in his helmet, the repair of the 
armour, the droll gensd'armes and their remarkable song, which, as a 
mere tune, is a masterpiece for its suitability in character and humour 
to the persons and the sit to say nothing of the burgomaster 
and his speech—the whole is a most agreeable and enlivening 
entertainment that sends every one away in good spirits and good 
humour, and furnishes him for a week after with cheerful thoughts 
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and cheerful tunes and a restless desire to send other persons to see 
it, or to go oneself and bring others. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the chief actors concerned for their admirable self-restraint 
and for not “‘o’erstepping the modesty of Nature,” or at least of 
natural humour. 

Allusion has been made to “ La Vie Parisienne in London,” which 
is really a wholesome specimen of the rough carpentry known as 
adaptation. The story turned on the mystification (or properly, 
“ humbugging ”) of a foreigner who has arrived in the great capital, 
and in the English version this is twisted into a pantomimic figure 
with long coat-tails streaming behind him, while every one engaged 
is dressed after some outrageous pattern. The piece is so full of 
boisterous “fun” that with good acting it would have gone safely 
through ; but the result has been the limiting of the fup. Mr. 
Brough in the Baron did wonders, contributing the whole stock of 
all his various arts and devices, which are abundant. Still a word of 
remonstrance might be offered to this sterling and excellent actor, 
whose Tony Lumpkin and sottish uncle in “ Dearer than Life” will 
not be soon forgotten. Such aids to diversion as rolling in the 
dust of the stage, tumbling head over heels, belong to an inferior 
walk altogether, and no one likes to see one of his dramatic favourites 
encroaching on the department of pantomime. 

On the whole it may be said that Offenbach has the proud distine- 
tion of contributing more than any man of his time to the diversion 
of the world. It is to be lamented that, like so many other men of 
power, he should now have begun to think that his genius lies in 
another direction. Mr. Ruskin, after delighting the public with his 
speculations on art, has now taken it into his head that he is a social re- 
generator, and talks notoriously weak platitudes on political economy. 
Liston fancied that after all tragedy was his line. Mr. Gladstone 
has believed that he was meant to enlighten the world on Homer, 
though perhaps now his delusion may not be so strong. Offenbach 
seems to have begun to believe that romantic opera is his forte, 
though any attempts he may have made have failed disastrously. Let 
us hope that he will come back to where his strength is really to be 
found. We will be bold enough even to suggest a subject of genuine 
humour—namely, the first of Alexandre Dumas’ pieces—“ La Noce et 
‘Enterrement "—which long ago found its way to our stage as “‘ The 
Illustrious Stranger.” 








THE REPUBLICAN IMPEACHMENT 


N the November issue of the Gentleman's Magazine my 
pamphlet, “ The Impeachment of the House of Brunswick,” 
is the subject of a special criticism by Mr. John Baker 
Hopkins. Some of the points raised in the article, in reply 

to my pamphlet, seem to require answer and explanation at my 
hands, and I therefore gladly avail myself of the permission so 
generously accorded me to part. lly justify myself to the readers of 
this magazine. I say “partially justify myself,” because a complete 
and thorough justification would involve greater indulgence of space 
than I have any right to ask. 

Mr. Hopkins contends that no law can be made without the 
Sovereign, that Parliament cannot “prevent the succession of the 
lawful heir to the throne ;” that Parliament has no power to subvert 
the constitution, and that, according to the constitution, the throne 
is hereditary. I submit that in this country there is no other consti- 
tution than the law; that every Act of Parliament in its enactment 
becomes part and parcel of the constitution. In America there is a 
written constitution, and an Act of Congress may not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but the judges may disregard it as unconstitutional. In 
Great Britain there is no written constitution ; the constitution is the 
will of the nation, as expressed from day to day through the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. However absurd any statute may be the 
English judges are bound to enforce it. Each statute as it is passed 
modifies the common and statute law in force prior to its enactment. 
That the British Parliament can prevent the succession of the “ lawful 
heir to the throne” is certain. It has done so repeatedly. The last 
instance was on the 28th January, 1688, when it declared the throne 
vacant, thus excluding the then reigning monarch, James II., and 
entirely ignoring his son, the Prince of Wales. If Parliament has and 
had no right to exclude or prevent the succession of a “lawful heir,” 
then the members of the present House of Brunswick are illegally on 
the throne—in fact, usurpers. I contend that they are lawfully on the 
throne, and may be as lawfully ejected from it. I deny that by law 
or practice the throne of this country is hereditary, except so far as 
created by Parliament. To quote the language of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, used in the House of Lords on the 26th December, 
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1788:—“ One of the best constitutional writers we have had was 
Mr. Justice Foster, who in his book on the ‘ Principles of the Con- 

stitution,’ denies the right even of hereditary succession, and says it 

is no right whatsoever, but a mere political expedient. The crown, 

Mr. Justice Foster said, was not a mere descendible property, like a 

laystall, or a pigsty ; but was put in trust for millions, and for the 

happiness of ages yet unborn, which Parliament has it always in its 

power to mould, to shape, to alter, and to fashion just as it shall think 

proper. And in speaking of Parliament, Mr. Justice Foster,” his lord- 

ship said, “ repeatedly spoke of the two Houses of Parliament only ;” 

and Lord Loughborough following in the same debate was compelled 

“to admit that a right to hereditary succession to the throne was not 

an original vested right that belonged, in the first instance, to one 

of a family, and was descendible to the heirs.” It is true that Lord ‘ 
Loughborough contended that the crown had been “made hereditary,” 
but this could only be by the act of Parliament, and I submit that 
the power to repeal is as complete as the authority to enact; that 
whatever Parliament can give, Parliament is competent to take away. 
The Earl of Abingdon on the same day, in the House of Lords, 
discussing the cases of disability provided for in the Act of Settlement, 
said: “Will a king exclude himself? No! no! my lords, that 
exclusion appertains to us and to the other House of Parliament 
exclusively. It is to us it belongs—it is our duty. It is the business 
of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, and of us alone, as the 
trustees and representatives of the nation.” And again, the same 
lord declared that “The right to new model or alter the succession 
vests in the Parliament of England, without the King, in the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain solely and exclusively.” On the 22nd 
December, 1788, the Right Hon. William Pitt, then Prime Minister, 
said that “It had been argued that, according to the Act 13 Charles IT. 
the two Houses of Parliament cannot proceed to legislate without a 
king ; the conduct-of the Revolution had contradicted that assertion ; 
they had acted legislatively, and no king being present, they conse- 
quently must have acted without a king.” Mr. Hardinge, a lawyer of 
the highest repute, afterwards Solicitor-General, said in the same 
debate that “The virtue of our ancestors, and the genius of the 
Government, accurately understood, a century ago, had prompted the 
Lords and Commons of the realm to pass a law without a king ; and 
a law which, as he had always read it, had put upon record this 
principle: “that whenever the supreme executive hand shall have 
lost its power to act, the people of the land, fully and freely repre- 
sented, can alone repair the defect.” In the same debate Mr. Pitt 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. D 
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reminded the House that “ Mr. Somers and other great men declared 
that no person had a right to the throne independent of the consent 
of the two Houses.” Mr. Macdonald, the then Attorney-General, 
said in the House, on the same evening, that “The powers of the 
Government must be derived from the community at large.” The 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., in writing, conceded all that 
I contend for, by admitting “That the powers and prerogatives of the 
crown are vested there as a trust for the benefit of the people,” and 
by saying “that the plea of public utility ought to be strong, 
manifest, and urgent, which calls for the extinction or suspension of 
any of those essential rights in the supreme power or its repre- 
sentative.” I contend that there is strong, manifest, and urgent 
ground for the extinction or suspension of the trusteeship at present 
permitted in the House of Brunswick. The Honourable Temple 
Luttrell, in a speech made in the House of Commons on the 7th 
November, 1775, showed that “Of thirty-three Sovereigns since 
William the Conqueror, thirteen only have ascended the throne 
by divine hereditary right . . . . The will of the people,” 
he said, “superseding any hereditary claim to succession, at 
the commencement of the twelfth century placed Henry I. on 
the throne,” and this subject to conditions as to laws to be made 
by Henry. King John was compelled “solemnly to register 
an assurance of the ancient rights of the people in a formal manner ; 
and this necessary work was accomplished by the Congress at Runny- 
mede, in the year 1115 . . . Sir, in the reign of Henry III. (about 
the year 1223), the barons, clergy, and freeholders, understanding 
that the King, as Earl of Poictou, had landed some of his continental 
troops in the western parts of England, with a design to strengthen 
a most odious and arbitrary set of Ministers, they assembled in a 
Convention or Congress, from whence they despatched deputies to 
King Henry, declaring that if he did not immediately send back 
those Poictouvians, and remove from his person and councils evil 
advisers, they would place upon the throne a prince who should 
better observe the laws of the land. Sir, the King nct only harkened 
to that Congress, but shortly after complied with every article of their 
demand, and publicly notified his reformation. Now, sir, what are 
we to call that assembly which dethroned Edward II. when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury preached a sermon on the text, ‘ Zhe voice 
of the people is the voice of God? . . . A Prince of the House of Lan- 
caster was invited over from banishment, and elected by the people 
to the throne, on the fall of Richard II. I shall next proceed to 
the general Convention and Congress, which in 1461 enthroned the 
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Earl of March by the name of Edward IV., the Primate of all 
England collecting the suffrages of the people . . . In 1659 a Con- 
vention or Congress restored legal monarchy in the person of 
Charles II.” 

Many more authorities might be collected if your space permitted, 
but at least I have done something to show that my opinions are not 
so wildly absurd as Mr. Hopkins pretends. Mr. Hopkins alleges 
that “many of the scandalous stories” contained in my impeach- 
ment pamphlet “are false.” I am unaware that any are false. I 
believe the whole to be true, and have taken pains to be accurate. 
As no instances of the alleged untruth are oZered, it is only possible 
to make this general reply. Mr. Hopkins is mistaken in supposing 
that “kings and princes” of the House of Brunswick “ cannot notice 
the wicked stories about them.” They have, over and over again, 
denied and prosecuted, since 1744, accusations varying from false- 
hood to a crime so black that the pen hesitates to record it. They 
have even prosecuted Leigh Hunt for describing a Brunswick as “a 
fat Adonis of fifty.” Scores of prosecutions for libel might be given, 
besides affidavits sworn, and pledges of honour given by princes 
of the blood, to ineffectualiy rebut charges of disgraceful conduct 
against the Brunswick family. But, it is asked, ought the fact that 
George IV. was “a very bad man,” to be urged as a ground for 
hindering the succession of Albert Edward? Certainly not; but the 
fact that the Four Georges were all very bad kings, and that William 
IV. was not a good one, ought not to be a ground for elevating 
Albert Edward to the throne. Let him be elected or rejected on his 
own merits and qualifications for the kingly office. It is Mr. Hopkins 
who would visit the sins of the father on the children. He would 
always inflict on us a family selected by our aristocratic Whig ances- 
tors in haste, and repented at leisure. Mr. Hopkins makes a merit 
for the Brunswicks as our monarchs, that “they never finally opposed 
the will of the people . . . when the crisis came, the Sovereign gave 
way.” But what merit for the monarch to have resisted until a crisis 
resulted. How much misery might have been spared to Ireland if 
George II. and George III. had not each resisted all mention of 
Catholic Emancipation! What evils might have been avoided if 
George III, George IV., and William IV. had not resolutely deter- 
mined never to concede political life to the masses! How much 
sparing of agony, bloodshed, ruin, and waste of wealth if George III. 
had not so madly resolved to insist on the taxation from here of the 
American colonies! What less of wrong and rapine, and, since, 
of mutiny and murder in India, if the king had not determined 
to prevent the passing of Fox’s India Bill! Surely a king might 
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sometimes be the leader of his people, not a continuous dead weight, 
only giving way when the pressure was threatening to force away the 
obstruction. Mr. Hopkins, who says that. fifteen-sixteenths ‘of 
the national debt has been created to carry on wars which “were 
sometimes necessary and always popular,” asks how this is to be 
made an item in the impeachment of the House of Brunswick. I 
may here say that I do not advocate the repudiation of any national 
obligation. I am of opinion that a nation ought to repay to third persons 
any moneys it permits a Government to borrow on the national credit. 
But I should like to know which of the wars under the Four Georges 
Mr. Hopkins considers to have been necessary; and I utterly 
deny his “always popular.” I allege with Hallam that treaties were 
entered into in the reigns of the first and second Georges solely for 
Hanoverian defence and profit, and which engaged England in dis- 
advantageous and dishonouring wars. One early act of George I. 
was to purchase for the sum of £250,000 Bremen and Verdun. 
This £250,000 helped to swell our debt and taxes. But, says Mr. 
Hopkins, it was voted by the House of Commons. He forgot to 
consider that the vote was procured by the direct falsehood of George I. 
and Lord Carteret; the money being voted nominally as subsidies and 
arrears to land forces. This purchase involved us in what proved in 
the’end a costly quarrel, in which Denmark, Sweden, and Russia 
were mixed up. Were the wars in which we plunged under George II. 
just or necessary? and, if either of the wars can be justified, 
is it not most clearly shown in the Pelham correspondence that they 
were conducted in the Hanoverian and not at all in the English 
interest? And when Mr. Hopkins says that Parliament voted the 
money for these wars, I remind him first, that George II. repeatedly 
signed treaties pledging England to the payments of enormous sub- 
sidies, and then sent such treaties to Engl-nd, where a Parliament, 
the property of the governing families, endorsed that which even a 
free Parliament would have found it difficult to cancel without giving 
battle to the monarchy. It is true that the Tories and the “Great 
Commoner,” while out of office, repeatedly protested against the 
subsidies to German princes, and against the pro-Hanoverian treaties. 
Can it be pretended that the war with the American colonies was 
just or necessary, or even that it was popular, except with the clergy, 
the landed aristocracy, and the Government? The evidence is over- 
whelming that this war was persisted in against even the advice of the 
Cabinet Ministers, solely from the wilful wickedness of George III. 
I say nothing here of the war with France, which forms one of 
the features dealt with in my pamphlet. That after the wars were 
entered upon or the enterprise decided, popular opinion was 
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manipulated, I have little doubt, but should like to have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the facts which Mr. Hopkins would urge in 
favour of the “ always” popularity cf our wars under the Brunswicks. 

To my contention that during the 158 years of Brunswick rule the 
governing power of the country has been practically limited to a few 
families, Mr. Hopkins answers by taking the present Ministry. Surely, 
if his case were perfect as he states it, this would be no answer to me. 
But in truth even here Mr. Hopkins conveniently omits half a dozen 
peers actually in the Cabinet, and the host of titled official surroundings 
exercising often irresistible influence in the nomination of members of 
the Government for the time being, or in determining their measures 
while in office. In a speech which he puts into. the mouth of a 
member of the House of Brunswick, Mr. Hopkins makes claim to 
*“‘ Our hearty applause and gratitude” for the “increase in extent and 
population” of the British Empire. Does he think of America, or 
does he refer to India? Does he mean that Australia and New Zea- 
land are to be counted as Brunswick-won jewels? For the growth 
of commerce and multiplication of riches, how is it shown that the 
Brunswicks have aided either? For our freedom of speech and 
writing, we only have won them now in England by constantly 
repealing during the last forty years the restrictive legislation of the 
preceding hundred years. To be told that there are no class privi- 
leges or monopolies in England, with the evidence alone of Parlia- 
mentary Committees to guide us as to the influence of the landed 
aristocracy in elections, is to declare for a most indefensible proposition. 

I have refrained from retorting any of the unpleasant adjectives 
personal to myself scattered through Mr. Hopkins’s paper, and as to 
the allegation of the scant number of those who think with me, I will 
only suggest to that gentleman the need of visiting a score of English 
towns on occasions when our friends gather before he again commits 
himself too strongly. One word more and I lay down the pen. I 
am not the chief of the English Republicans. I am only a plain, 
poor-born man, with the odium of heresy resting on me and the 
weight of an unequal struggle in life burdening me as I move on. I 
have, I may boast, won the love and affection of many of the people; 
that is the whole of my chieftainship. I can affirm that I never flat- 
tered the masses I address. That I have ambition to rise in the 
political strife around me, until I play some small part in the legis- 
lative assembly of my country, is true. If I live, I will; but I desire 
to climb step by step, resting the ladder by whose rounds I ascend 
firmly on Parliament-made laws, and avoiding those appeals to force 
of arms which make victory bloody and disastrous, 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 





FROM LONDON TO THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


LOSE upon Christmas last year my friend and I, having 
determined on making a tour of inspection to Colorado 
and the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains, found 


bustle of people and portmanteaus at the Euston terminus of the 
London and North Western Railway, in time for the down express. 
Presently we were flying through Willesden and making rapid pro- 
gress towards Liverpool, where we hoped to spend a quiet night pre- 
paratory to trusting ourselves to “a ship at sea.” 

The express bore us gallantly, and at half-past eleven the follow- 
ing morning we were swaying with the tide at Prince’s landing stage, 
and opposite us, about a mile away, lay the Adyssinia, sending forth 
clouds of smoke, and looking, as she is, the perfection of a mighty 
steamer. Soon we were on board her amidst a crowd of passengers, 
and then the whistle sounded, the tugs cleared off, the people 
waved good-byes till they were far away, and we steamed slowly 
down the river with heavier hearts than we expected, for as the tall 
masts of Liverpool faded gradually away, and the, soft, dirty weather 
beat on us ahead, the waves grew rougher and the great ship rose 
gently to them, and then we were out in the open channel, bound for 
New York, with anything but promising-looking weather. The glass 
in the saloon was falling rapidly and the wind freshened every 
moment, but no one seemed to notice it, and the Adyssinia bent her 
great head steadily forwards, in spite of the whistling in her masts and 
rigging, and one by one the saloon passengers found their way 
“below.” That night the wind rose into a gale, and detained us 
considerably on our way to Queenstown, where we arrived, however, 
in time to meet the mails, and after two hours of peace in that snug 
harbour, we set forth again on our western journey, and at sunset we 
were fairly out on the great Atlantic. The Abyssinia proved to be 
a glorious sea-going boat ; gales seemed nothing to her, nor do they, 
I suppose, to her competitors on the rough Atlantic, for be the 
weather what it may they still sail out and in, never deigning to do 
anything but close their portholes ; and though violent storms may 
detain them a day or two on an unlucky passage, their power is so 
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great that usually they steam through everything, fearing nothing but 
fogs and icebergs, and using no safeguards against even these but 
the dismal fog whistle and a sharp “look out” ahead—a fact to 
wonder at in these enlightened ages. I am told the French 
steamers have set a worthy example in the use of a strong electric 
light, which shows an iceberg at a great distance, and thus renders 
it comparatively harmless. Our voyage proved anything but lively, 
and we were glad enough, after twelve days at sea, when we steamed 
past the American forts with the “almighty eagle ” floating proudly 
over them, and soon after dropped anchor fairly in New York. New 
York? Yes! but a wide gulf still lay between us and that mighty 
city—a gulf called ‘‘ Customs,” only to be crossed by golden bridges. 
“These your boxes? Guess you’d better unlock them.” And then 
the box is opened, and our well-packed treasures scattered far and 
wide, till human nature can stand no more, and we display beneath 
the cover a sovereign. ‘Then a sepulchral whisper, “ Drop it,” and a 
strong hand seizes on the coin. ‘Guess you had better place them 
goods back; nothing dutiable here ;” and we, growing braver, unlock 
a large portmanteau, and the great hands grope under and over our 
treasured stores again till, stooping, we whisper, ‘‘ There’s another for 
you when they are all through,” and the sepulchral voice answers, 
“You don’t know who’s a looking,” but astonishing is the difference 
in the mode of handling ; no more tossing and tumbling, no more 
searching in secret-looking corners, nothing now but a confidential 
whisper as the mark goes on the last portmanteau, “ Put it in my 
hand, sir, as you take the keys,” and forthwith the passing is over, 
and we are free to roam America. 

With great kindness an American friend whom we had met on 
board had volunteered to put us in the way of “doing” New York, 
and, according to his advice, we took our way in a hired carriage to 
“The Hoffman House.” We were not to bother about paying the 
carriage, as the hotel clerks always manage such things in America, 
but when, after a few days in that luxurious hotel, we came to pay 
our bill, the item, “‘ carriage and luggage express,” struck us with 
considerable astonishment ; for we had sixteen dollars (a sum equiva- 
lent to three pounds sterling in English money) to pay for our four 
mile drive and the conveyance of our luggage, which was not pleasing 
to our British notions, but which I find is not at all an extraordinary 
price even for Americans themselves'to pay. It served us as an early 
warning never again to hire a carriage without first making secure 
arrangements, and to travel in future on board the five cent 
tramways, which run to every place within the city, and never vary 
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from one fixed price. We found New York a splendid city, though it 
scarcely came up to our notions of a second Paris, in spite of the 
lengthy Broadway and the grand Fifth Avenue ; but we experienced 
great kindness at the hands of some of its inhabitants, and after 
“ doing” the gold room and a few of the city lions we set to work to 
take our passage westwards, which we at last did at one of the many 
ticket stores scattered widely over Broadway, easily to be distin- 
guished by flaming advertisements outside their doorways, proving 
their own line to be the nearest route to every imaginable district, 
till at last, after inquiry at a good many, from the gradually decreasing 
distance, one begins to hope that, unlike Mahomet’s mountain, the 
desired spot may at length come to our very feet. We finally decided 
on the Erie line, the president of which lately met with such an 
untimely fate, and, accordingly, at half-past eight at night we found 
ourselves in a Pullman's sleeping car on board the train. As it was 
night when we started we missed the opportunity of seeing the 
country we passed through, which has a great reputation for glorious 
scenery. When morning came we found the line we took covered 
with snow, and till we neared Chicago (a journey of two nights and 
one day——goo miles) the same character existed. 

It was early in the morning when we reached Chicago, and our 
drive from the railway depét took us through a scene of the~most 
disastrous ruin possible to imagine, a chaos of broken bricks, iron 
girders, and burnt up safes, filling great pits which were once cellars, 
with here and there the shell of a massive building gutted and 
blackened, still standing, a relic of former grandeur. In every open 
space, however, men were at work building, hamntering, and clearing. 
Stores had sprung up and were still springing up in every imaginable 
quarter—not only wooden ones, but great massive piles of brick 
and stone work, had already reared high above the ruins, and 
some large buildings were even finished, in spite of the cold and frost 
and snow; and whoever sees Chicago in five years’ time, will probably 
see a finer city than it ever was before. We were astonished to see 
the wooden pavements being put down again, for there are stringent 
rules against wooden buildings in the leading streets, and a thing 
that struck me more than any other was, that during my stay in 
Chicago, where every street had its hundreds of masons hard at work, 
there was not a sign of scaffolding or anything outside the buildings 
to tell of work going on within; everything being done ¢side, and 
all materials hoisted by pulleys, supported by gigantic beams in the 
centre of the works. We stayed here one night to break the 
monotony of our lengthy journey, though it occasioned us no fatigue— 
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thanks to the efforts of the mighty Pullman, who has indeed done his 
utmost to benefit mankind. A more comfortable mode of travelling 
than his cars afford cannot be imagined. He himself runs the sleeping 
cars at his own risk, and works them at his own expense, upon the 
different lines, the company granting him the right ; the extra charge 
for a sleeping car being a dollar and a half per night, and for day 
cars one dollar; the latter are called drawing-room cars, and are 
fitted up with luxurious easy chairs, one for each person, on which 
you can swing round at pleasure and look out of the large plate-glass 
windows, which are about four feet by two, an immense improvement 
on the smaller ones in England. I was told that one of Pullman’s 
Palace Cars costs in making about twenty-five thousand dollars 
(nearly five thousand pounds) ; they are so strongly built that none 
have ever been known to smash; one individual went so far as to 
say that no one had ever been killed in a Pullman car. By day the 
sleeping cars resemble a long narrow room with about twenty velvet 
seats on either side, leaving a good wide passage down the middle. 
Over the seats the beds unfold at night, encroaching but little on the 
passage room ; still the beds are wide enough to accommodate two 
grown people, and they are infinitely more comfortable than any 
ship’s berth. 

There is one great drawback, and that is that no portion is set 
apart for ladies, so that the limited amount of dressing and undress- 
ing that goes on must be done sitting up in bed with the curtains 
drawn ; a man can manage this, but for a lady it has many draw- 
backs. Men appear through the curtains attired only in shirt and 
trousers, their toilet being completed in the open space, but ladies, 
who come out wholly dressed, have to tug and pull and shake when 
fairly on the floor to get their garments straight. 

The same objection will apply to the lavatories ; of course when 
breakfast is looming in the distance, “perhaps but twenty minutes 
ahead,” there is a rush for places, ladies and gentlemen coming quite 
indiscriminately ; perhaps a man may be before you brushing frantically 
at his hair, or perhaps a lady may be smoothing out her tresses with the 
bright metallic comb chained on to the looking glass. Whoever it is, 
no one can afford to wait except the husbands, whose devotion in the 
States seems to be very great. Even where so many brides are 
travelling constantly, it is impossible to distinguish them from the 
more sober matrons, and never have I seen so much “ spooning” as 
in the American trains. 

Most of the companies have given up using the dining-cars (which 
were simply ordinary sleeping cars with cooks and cooking places on 
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board), for they prefer to build eating houses at given stations, thus 
placing the profits in their own hands instead of in the Pullman 
company’s. When the train draws near a meal, the conductor walks 
through and shouts the time he will wait for whatever meal it is, 
generally twenty to twenty-five minutes ; and a gong beaten loudly 
leads one to the smoking viands, the price of which varies according 
to locality, from seventy-five cents to a dollar currency (about four 
shillings in English money), and generally the sharp air and rapid 
travelling help one to do justice to his money’s worth. 

The cars are kept very warm, too warm in fact, by pipes filled from 
a boiler containing salt, glycerine, and water, which will not freeze 
above zero; and, generally speaking, even in the coldest weather they 
are uncomfortably hot, being thoroughly draught-tight and doubly 
glassed in every window. 

After leaving Chicago we travelled by the Burlington and Quincy 
line as far as Quincy, then by the Hannibal and San Joe line to Kansas 
City, from whence by the Kansas Pacific line to Denver. It would 
require an endless memory to remember over what lines one travels, 
and to keep them from clashing with the lines over which one might 
have travelled. We found the Burlington and Quincy a very comfort- 
able line, smooth and well managed, passing through glorious agricul- 
tural country, not great in scenery (for one cannot see a mile ahead), 
but undulating land with rich black soil, and the most comfortable, 
prosperous looking farm houses I have ever seen, a fact speaking in 
itself for the richness of the soil. At Quincy we crossed the Missis- 
sippi by the beautiful bridge, a triumph of light iron architecture only 
equalled by one other bridge in the States, its span being more than 
a mile from bank to bank. We crossed it in brilliant moonlight, and 
the river looked lovely, so broad and placid, unequalled by any- 
thing I have ever seen, forming a striking contrast to the muddy 
Missouri, a mere stream in comparison, which we saw next morning 
at Kansas City. We crossed the Missouri by a lumbering wooden 
bridge, which has the virtue of being the only one yet built on the 
river, and then we were in Kansas City, a growing town, #o¢ in Kansas, 
but in the State of Missouri. 

Opposite it on the bank of the river lower down is a town formed 
by John Brown himself, which the guard pointed out to us as one of 
the Western sights. On this occasion, however, there was nothing to 
be seen save a few low muddy-looking buildings, and unless John 
Brown’s soul has pleasanter quarters than had his body, one cannot 
wonder at it “marching on.” 

Eighty miles from Kansas City comes Topeka, a much younger 
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and still more rapidly rising town. We had to wait here ten hours 
for the Denver train, znd whilst waiting we saw our first Indians. At 
this place the rough frontier manners may be said fairly to commence. 

Before we had walked a hundred yards from the station a drunken 
man, with a revolver poking out between his coat tails, staggered 
against us, and to our relief passed on; then three Englishmen recog- 
nised us as what they termed “ Johnny Bulls,” and insisted on our 
drinking for the sake of the “old country,” immediately marching us 
into a horrid pot-house, from whence we escaped after swallowing 
three “drinks,” much to our countrymen’s disgust, who stayed to 
make a night of it. This occurred about three in the afternoon, and 
our train was not due till one in the morning; however, the time 
melted away at last, and at half-past one we heard the welcome bellow. 
In America the trains do not whistle, but bellow like a young calf, and 
ring a bell on approaching a station. These bells remind one of 
chapels, and so different is their tone that the station-master knows 
what engine is coming, and thus recognises the various trains. 

Once fairly on board (this time it was the Kansas Pacific) we turned 
into our berths and slept the sound sleep of weary travellers until 
near Fort Ellis, where breakfast awaited us. At the table sat a tall 
soldierly looking man who proved to be a captain of American cavalry 
—a noted man in this part of the country, having the reputation of 
being one of the few men who could make the niggers fight in the 
war, and who is at present employed with about four hundred horse 
in keeping the Apachés in order on the extreme borders of New 
Mexico. His fort is the nearest civilised point to the old Aztec towns, 
to which he gave me a very kind invitation, and a promise that if I 
came down he wonld escort me to the said towns with a troop of 
cavalry. I found out afterwards that he was wounded by the Indians 
last year and his life despaired of by his men, but all my endeavours 
to draw him out about his Indian experience proved futile. 

Here we first struck the forts and prairies. The latter are immense, 
inhabited solely by Coyétes, prairie dogs, buffalo, antelopes, Indians, 
and soldiers, all in constant warfare one with another. For a hundred 
miles the line is thickly strewed with skeletons of buffalo, shot either 
by the soldiers for food or by the passengers in the trains for amuse- 
ment. Sometimes in the autumn a train has to stop and allow bands 
of buffalos to cross the line, none of them caring to do more than 
canter out of the way, a single man on foot frightening them more 
than the fastest train. 

These prairies, approached by the Kansas line, must be the nearest 
buffalo grounds to England, distant from London about fifteen days, 
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at a cost, say, of £40, and perhaps Englishmen have to account for a 
great many of the whitening bones. However, the sooner the buffalos 
are gone the sooner the Indians will be peaceful, and when they'are, 
the whole of this boundless area of country, capable of fattening a 
million or so of buffalos yearly, will be made use of. The small forts 
on the prairies by the side of the railways are worthy of description. 
To begin with they are under ground, so that one sees nothing but a 
roof raised slightly above the plain, covered with earth, and made 
perfectly fire-proof ; underneath this roof is about eighteen inches of 
wall, loop-holed at intervals, through which the unfortunate soldiers 
can peer before venturing on the plain, or shoot if necessary; the 
whole forming a simple though ample stronghold which a few soldiers 
can hold against any number of Indians, who, having purchased their 
experience, eschew these places religiously, knowing full well that a 
bright “Spencer” may poke its nose through the muddy aperture at 
a moment’s notice. 

At Pond Creek Station I noticed a man standing on the prairie 
leaning against a gun, and on inquiring I found that this was not a 
sportsman but a “figure” (as my informant put it) stuffed by the 
soldiers “to scare Injuns,” and I have no doubt it has answered 
admirably. 

At the edge of the buffalo country comes “ Kit Carson,” a small 
town formed by freighters before the railway was made, and now 
trying hard to hold its own, but the Arapahoes make life there 
difficult, having only a few months ago (so I was told by a 
resident doctor) pounced upon twenty weary travellers and killed 
them within sight of the town buildings! This town was the scene 
of the snowing-up excitement: the train crawled in one night during 
an awful snowstorm, and it was found impossible to proceed. By 
the morning the snow reached the carriage windows, and the train 
was detained there fourteen days, while the passengers passed a 
miserable Christmas, and were nearly famished by cold and hunger. 
The eating house, well provided at first, grew short of provisions, 
and even buffalo meat at last waxed scarce, so that the price of food 
became marvellously high, and these poor travellers were left starving 
and shivering in the intense cold, until at last some kind-hearted man, 
with an eye, perhaps, to trade as well as charity, offered them the 
use of a cargo of spokes and fellies which happened to be on board 
the train, to be used as firewood in their dire necessity. 

From Carson to Denver we journeyed by night, and arrived at 
seven in the morning; there we found the ground covered with 
snow and the cold intense, but the air so clear and light that I 
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began to have faith in some of the Western tales. As an instance of | 
the extreme rarity of the atmosphere, I may mention that on our 
way from the station to the hotel my companion suggested a walk 
after breakfast to the Rocky Mountains, which lay apparently four 
or five miles distant, and without doubt we should have started 
had we not found on inquiry that they were twenty-five miles away ! 

Denver is a nice clean town, like all Western towns, young and 
fast improving, containing already some handsome buildings and 
about seven thousand inhabitants. Standing close, even now, to the 
“ American Hotel” is a kind of “shanty,” at present used as a 
blacksmith’s shop, which, twelve years ago, was the first house in 
Denver. Twelve years ago they had neither post-office nor coach 
communication ; now they have two trains daily in and out, and 
stage communication to every necessary point. Denver is moreover 
rapidly losing its name as a “hard” town, unlike some of its 
Western neighbours—thanks, perhaps, to its “Vigilance Committee ;” 
at any rate, one can walk about there in perfect safety, and though 
there are many rough gentry who winter there from the mountain 
mines, where they are unable to remain on account of the extreme 
cold, they mind their own business, and let honest folk alone. 

In Denver there are gambling hells, saloons, billiard rooms, and 
one theatre. We remained there three days, riding about the country, 
and making inquiries relative to our journey southwards, and on 
Sunday morning took coach for Pueblo, distant about a hundred 
and twenty miles, having made every preparation to keep out the 
intense cold then existing. For days the thermometer had been 
many degrees below zero, and though the coach was crowded with 
six full-sized much bewrapped men, each moustache was frozen. 
The horses on the line are changed every ten miles, and their 
appearance would do credit to the Windsor coach. They are driven 
most carefully, never exceeding five miles an hour, decidedly slow 
to passengers. One man drives about forty miles: he is then replaced. 
Not so the guard, or rather “ messenger,” who has charge of the 
mails and receives all letters on the route, remaining with them to 
the journey’s end, travelling three days and four nights consecutively, 
and sleeping only when the road permits, going on through frost and 
snow, without even the privilege of an inside seat, save when the coach 
is empty. The guard on our journey was making his second trip, and 
suffering fearfully from exposure ; but a month later, when I met him 
in Denver, he expressed himself as being quite used to it, and was 
able to laugh at his former sufferings. After travelling a day and a 
night, we arrived at our journey’s end, our route having taken us 
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through a capital sheep and cattle country, all of which is occupied. 
In the night we passed Colorado City, a miserable little town, 
situated in close proximity to the “Garden of the Gods,” a place 
much renowned for its beauty and the virtues of its mineral waters, 
which bubble up at almost boiling heat, and are supposed to possess 
great medicinal power ; so great is their fame that speculators have 
already stepped in and purchased every available inch of land, pre- 
dicting for the place a great future as a resort for the Eastern multi- 
tudes. 

At Pueblo we found the sessions going on, and not even the 
most remote chance of a bed for love or money, so we were fain to 
be content to leave that festive city, and journey on some five-and- 
twenty miles through a bitter snowstorm to a ranche on the Muddy 
Creek (beneath the Green Horn Peak of the Rocky Mountains), the 
property of a buxom widow. Here we stayed nearly three weeks, 
in the vicinity of capital shooting. 

Here, too, we spent our Christmas ; our quarters, though scarcely 
fashionable, being sometimes very crowded. One evening we had 
nineteen sleepers in the sitting room: fifteen on the floor, and the 
remainder in beds by the wall side, in one of which my companion 
and I were lucky enough to obtain quarters. Down here class 
distinction ceases ; one man is as good as another—“ perhaps better 
than another,” as Lord Dundreary says—and each one carries 
weapons sufficient to give account of at least five of his brethren. 
I once saw ten revolvers deposited on the sofa at dinner time, and 
most of their owners were represented by at least one other protector 
in the shape of a tiny “ Derringer,” no bigger than a man’s thumb, 
but as deadly at close quarters as the largest blunderbuss. They 
say an Englishman, little knowing their power, was once threatened 
by one of these Liliputian pistols: seeing the pistol pointed at him, 
and a finger even then upon the trigger, he shouted “ Look here, my 
man, if you hit me with that thing, and I happen to find it out, I’ll 
smash every bone in your body.” 

In the mountains about here elk are very plentiful; one often 
passes their cast-off antlers blanched upon the hills. Bears, also, are 
numerous, besides black and white tailed deer, wolves, foxes, and 
beavers, whose dams will save the settlers many a hard day’s work. 
The puma, too, is sometimes found, and whilst at Denver I saw 
a magnificent specimen of the great mountain sheep brought in for 
sale. Dog towns are everywhere to be seen, with the little sentinels 
barking above the holes; here there are no game laws, and no 
lack of shooting ground. Pueblo, the nearest town, is composed of 
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about two hundred houses, those in the main street being principally 
saloons, billiard rooms, and stores, and two or three hotels, of which 
the “ Drovers” carries off the palm. South of Pueblo comes Trinidad, 
and south of Trinidad, Santa Fé, seven hundred miles from Denver. 
Here mail communication ceases, and the route into Texas is fraught 
with Indian dangers on every side. Large parties, however, go down 
every year, and bring back droves of cattle, though occasionally the 
Indians make a bad raid, overpower the men, and stampede the 
stock, thus rendering the journey full of peril. In Texas there are 
men who possess enormous droves of stock, some holding a hundred 
thousand head! In Denver I saw Mr. Hitson, who is one of the 
largest owners. He isa fine looking man, evidently accustomed to 
the hardest life, and as much at home on the prairie as in his own 
stock yard. On his saddle he carries a magnificent ‘ Winchester,” the 
latest American rifle, holding nineteen cartridges, and firing them at 
will, a most perfect piece of mechanism, and I could not help 
thinking that the Indians must have experienced a great difference 
between this rapid “ Winchester” and the old brown rifie he carried 
out years ago. 

Whilst in the south of Colorado I spent one evening with three 
judges and some members of the Colorado bar, who were very good 
fellows, convivial to a degree, regaling us with strong whisky and 
many an amusing anecdote. They were then on their journey to 
Trinidad, to hold court, their work having no doubt largely in- 
creased since the vigilance committee ceased their labours. These 
same vigilance committees are grand organisations, composed of a 
large number of members working very quietly, but who, when once 
sure of their man, take the law entirely into their own hands, and 
having arrested him, dispose of him at once. 

The bridge at Denver was the favourite scaffold, but there are 
trees and telegraph poles which have assisted at many a well deserved 
execution. As far as I could judge, the vigilance committees have 
answered well, working usually with great justice, though there are 
instances where the ruffian element has prevailed and honest men have 
suffered ; but such exceptions are most rare, and the larger part of the 
community have such faith in the committees that they are sorry to see 
them dying out. Ata small fort, on the Kansas Pacific line, a little 
enclosure can be seen, about twenty feet square, containing the bodies 
of twelve wretched men, who were executed by the committee during 
the formation of the railway! It would be interesting to read a his- 
tory of these prairie railways. The body of men employed to make 
them represented, I should think, the greatest lot of ruffians ever 
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congregated together, whose number can be to some extent appreciated 
by the fact that they built and completed sometimes five miles a day. 
I must give one tale current in the States as a worthy but assuredly 
overdrawn illustration of their doings. ‘This tale is of Julesburg, a 
small town on the Union Pacific line, which for some time was 
the head quarters of the railway builders. Six weeks—six frosty 
healthy weeks they stayed there, and then went on to another 
station, leaving behind them fifty-three dead comrades ; fifty-two 
had died from pistol wounds, the last from a natural death—delirium 
tremens. » 

The Indians of the mountains here are the Utes, generally 
considered as the lowest of all the Indian tribes, but the inhabitants 
of Colorado know them better, and although they do not hold them 
in high esteem, except as peaceful neighbours, they look on them as 
a warlike, manly tribe, infinitely better and stronger than their 
neighbours on the plains—the Arapahoes, Cheyennes, and Sioux 
—with all of whom they are at constant enmity, an enmity of great 
service to the whites, for the Utes are so dreaded that they 
form an invaluable protection to the parks and valleys, the hostile 
Indians seldom venturing beyond the limits of their own prairies ; 
when occasionally they have so ventured, there has been war, and 
the Utes invariably have been the conquerors. In Colorado the 
Ute tribe is estimated at twenty-five thousand strong, and their 
hunting grounds extend over a vast extent of country. A large 
portion of the territory is set aside for their use by the States 
Government, upon which no American is allowed to settle. This 
plan has been adopted with all the different tribes, some of whom 
are content to remain on their reserves, whilst others object strongly, 
and are usually on the war-path. The Utes have been dissatisfied, 
but Uray, their head chief, is a man of sound sense and clear 
judgment, and he has hitherto succeeded in keeping them in capital 
order. It is his boast that his tribe has always been peaceable to the 
whites, and though there have been rumours of a breaking out, it has 
never come, and every year the great influx of American emigration 
renders the chance of its coming less, and the security of the white 
man infinitely greater. I saw my first Utes in Denver; they arrived in 
one of the coaches on a particularly cold day, and walked boldly up to 
the stove in the hotel reception room, taking chairs and sitting them- 
selves down without a word to anybody. Here they remained for 
some time, whilst I was occupied in taking stock of their appearance. 
They were short, powerfully built men, with reddish-brown faces, 
peculiarly low foreheads, and hard, cruel-looking eyes—evidently great 
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swells in their own individual opinions. One was dressed in tanned 
deerskin, with fringed seams, and stained devices, composed of many 
coloured lines, up and down his buckskin trousers ; the other wore the 
proud costume of an American soldier, and on his breast there rested 
a medal about the size of an ordinary saucer, no doubt a pearl of 
great value in the tribe. 

Here they sat gazing fixedly at the stove fire, never deigning so 
much as a glance at the people who kept walking in, till at last I 
gave up watching them and went out, and on my return they had 
departed. I must not leave Denver without a glance at the hotels, 
of which there are several, but foremost amongst them comes “ The 
American House,” capable I should .think of accommodating a 
hundred and fifty guests, and it is generally pretty well filled. It 
stands on a hill (as does nearly the whole of Denver) and com- 
mands a splendid view of the Rocky Mountains. The charge is four 
dollars a day, which includes everything, mine host providing a most 
excellent table, at which all the delicacies of the season are repre- 
sented—buffalo hump, venison (deer and antelope), jack, rabbit, 
mountain sheep, and bear’s meat in its proper season. 

At the prairie eating houses along the road I found the tables well 
supplied ; the bills of fare are sometimes quite astounding, but on 
partaking of the various dishes a sameness pervades them, and after 
a few meals one comes to the sorrowful conclusion that the staple 
article is buffalo. Nor is the fact to be wondered at, as the price of 
buffalo meat is three cents a carcase (about a penny farthing) with 
the hide thrown in, this being the cost of a Spencer cartridge ; 
whilst beef or mutton would be eight or ten cents a pound, with the 
chance of it going bad on the railway journey. There was a dinner 
some time ago in London composed entirely of American articles 
(brought over frozen in the steamers), and the buffalo meat was 
spoken of in high terms of praise. In the Far West, however, one 
meets it under different circumstances, which accounts, perhaps, 
for a diversity of opinion: at any rate, after a few days the coarse 
brown meat becomes anything but a luxury. 

On the hotel book at “The American House” are a good many 
English names, and now that Denver is on one of the principal 
routes to India and China it will be quite a halting place on the 
long through journey. 

One morning at breakfast one of Her Majesty’s Consuls on his 
road to China was seated at a table close to ours, and in the snowed 
up train we heard there was an English officer trying to catch the 
Indian’steamer to save his leave ; but whilst detained, he had the 
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satisfaction of knowing that the steamer which leaves San Francisco 
only every second month was gone, and that he had nothing to do 
but recross the Atlantic and take the Indian mail from England. 
My companion still remains among the game in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, whilst I returned by the Kansas Pacific line to Chicago, thence 
taking the Michigan Central line to Niagara, there crossing by the 
Suspension Bridge. On the road we had been detained by snow, and 
missed the proper halting stations, so that we arrived hungry at 
Niagara. Having crossed to the American side our train stopped, 
leaving us with time and opportunity to work our wicked will on the 
viands afforded at one of the hotels. 

Here we stayed long enough to do ample justice to our dollar’s 
worth, and then proceeded towards our train again, which we found 
had recrossed the river, and was then lying on the Canadian side. Of 
course we thought we had nothing to do but walk over and explain 
the matter to the bridge-keeper, as the bridge is the property of the 
railway company. With this intent we walked boldly on, only to be 
signally defeated, for the toll-taker knew nothing about any trains, 
and he had only to collect twenty-five cents from every one who 
crossed ; so we talked in vain, till some one suggested that our 
tickets would free us, to which the man assented, “ If you hev tickets 
you are right ;” but we were not right by any means, for our inexorable 
enemy found that our tickets were for the reverse way; so he said 
“Tt won’t do, so you must jest pay,” and we were paying and looking 
anything but pleasant, when a smart-looking young American shouted 
out “ Look here, stranger, I have you where the hair’s short,” and 
immediately he produced a ticket for the opposite way, hitherto lying 
crumpled and forgotten in his pocket-book, which ticket was scruti- 
nised minutely, and after a close examination its owner was allowed 
to cross. . 

Of Niagara I shall say nothing, but reiterate the words of this young 
American—“ There’s falling water there!” So there is at Genessee 
for the matter of that, which we passed at Rochester early the fol- 
lowing morning, and after a journey down the lovely scenery of the 
Hudson, our train a rived safely at New York. 

A fortnight after I was in London, having travelled about four 
thousand miles by train; the whole journey (including a month in 
the Rocky Mountains) having been accomplished in seventy-four 
days. 








AN EDITORIAL MYSTERY. 


‘I’m a devil, I’m a devil.”—Dickens’s Raven. 


mistake about that. He was not so impish as Barnaby’s 
> feathered friend; he had none of the graces which 
distinguished the— 
Tall Figurant—all in black ! 


who astonished the Lord Keeper and Dame Alice Hatton ; he was 
not a croaker like Poe’s raven; he did not bear the smallest resem- 
blance to His Brimstonian Majesty who visited Hole-cum-Corner ; 
he was altogether unlike Dante’s devil in chief, or the theatrical repre- 
sentation thereof; neither did the burlesque Pluto who has become 
popular of late years resemble him ; yet was he a devil, and forsooth 
with a tale. He was known as a devil from his youth up. 


Ever on the hoof, 
For ‘‘ass,” or “ pig,” or author’s proof. 


Do you take me? Of course you do. You remember that picture 
of Kenny Meadows’s in which Nic, as a boy, is represented with two 
antique inking balls under his arms, dinner plates and pewter pot in 
both his hands, blotches of ink upon his neck and face. More than 
that, you remember Douglas Jerrold’s pen and ink portrait of the 
same individual ; and you exclaim at once “Of course, Nic Dawson 
was a printer’s devil.” You are right, my friend ; “let us liquor; we 


live in a free country !” 

“In the days of darkness, in the hour of superstition, was our 
subject christened.” Suggestive of many perils and dangers passed, 
is this little fact; and we keep our devil still as a memento of Dr. 
Faustus and the old times. But it is not often you see such a devil 
as Nic Dawson. The P. Ds. whom you may have seen are nearly as 
objectionable as “those nasty dirty little boys” to whom Elizabeth 
Lentington objected; but N. D.—our P. D. !—all honour to the old 
boy, is grey with years, and he hobbles like the actors who “ do” 
Mephistopheles in strict accordance with “ the fall.” He was the devil 
at “our office” in the days of wooden presses and leather inking 
balls ; it was he who used to meet the coach for the “express” 


papers ; it was he who used to run to and fro between our office and 
E2 
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Mr. Jobson, F.A.S., who succeeded in writing half a dozen paragraphs 
during the week, and producing a newspaper nearly as large as a 
sheet of foolscap. 

He says he is the last of the devils as devils went in his early 
days ; and so he is, and the first of devils too, as you will admit by- 
and-by. But printers will always keep up the pleasant fiction of 
“the familiar,” and few who knew him will forget the many virtues of 
Nicodemus Dawson. 

It was a dark and boisterous night, at Christmas-tide a year ago ; 


just— 












At the hour when midnight ghosts assume 
Some frightful shape, and sweep along the gloom, 






there came a tapping at my chamber door. 





While I pondered weak and weary 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping 
As of some one gently rapping—rapping at my chamber door. 
‘Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this and nothing more.” 










Not to be mysterious, it was a visitor, and something more—for 
Nic the devil was not a visitor in the general acceptation of the 
term. He entered so quietly, and with such an impressive limp, that 
I involuntarily exclaimed, “What's the matter, Nic?” It was not the 
night before publication; he could not come for “copy ;” he certainly 
would not call in the middle of the night for his Christmas box; if 
the office had been on fire he would have shown some signs of strong 
¥ excitement. But Nic only sat down and looked at me, and his 
manner was so alarming that I wondered for a moment if the poor 
old fellow had really departed this life and had sent his ghost to make 
me acquainted with the melancholy fact. 












Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 






I stood upon my feet, and in a voice of thunder exclaimed, “Why 
the devil don’t you speak?” Being frightened, I spoke loud and 
angrily that I might take courage from the strength of my voice, 
assuming something of that bravado which I could not feel. 

“Don’t put yourself out, sir,” said Nic. 

“J will not, my friend, but I shall put you out if you don’t at 
once throw aside that Pepper’s-ghost manner of yours.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Nic, looking at me very earnestly in the face, “do 
you remember the story of Velasquez?” 
“No,” I said, recoiling under the old man’s glance. “Who the 
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deuce was Velasquez? What have I to do with Velasquez at this 
time of night ?” 

“You know what night it is,” said Nic. ‘It is Christmas Eve.” 

*« Even so,” I replied. 

Wretched as the attempt at humour undoubtedly was, it helped me 
to keep my spirits up, for now I felt sure that this was Nic’s ghost. 

The wind moaned down the chimney, and brought with it a 
thousand weird fancies, in which I saw “sheeted ghosts wandering 
through the storm.” 

“IT could not rest,” said Nic. 

* Alas, poor ghost,” I would have replied, had I dared. 

“T have felt so miserable these last few years—so very miserable 
—and when I read that Christmas number of yours, in which you 
allude so touchingly to your unknown contributor, I rushed out into 
the night, and came here, because I could not help it.” 

“Oh!” I said, feeling a little reassured ; ‘and now you are here, 
Nic, what will you take ?” 

“T’ll take the kettle off the fire, if ‘you will allow me, sir, first,” 
said Nic, removing the singing vessel. 

He did not turn into a ghost and swallow it, but went quietly to 
my cupboard, and placed tumblers upon the table. 

“ Just a little whisky, sir,” he said; “‘ thank you.” 

“ That's right,” I said, and I touched the old boy with my hand. 
I found he was all there—that was a comfort; but he was all here, 
and that still puzzled me much. 

“‘ Surely you do know the story of Velasquez,” he said again, after 
mixing my grog and handing it to me with his usual deferential care. 
“Then I must tell you that story,” he said. 

“* But,” I remonstrated, “you surely have not come here to tell me 
a story, Nic ?” 

“]T have, sir, two stories. I am like the Ancient Mariner to-night 
and must unburthen myself.” 

“And am Ito be the Wedding Guest, Nic?” I said, wondering a 
little at Nic’s simile. 

“ Yes, sir; but if you knew the story of Velasquez and Pareja (and 
I cannot help thinking you do), it would have considerably relieved 
my mind and saved your time.” 

“Indeed,” I said. “I hope you have not been drinking, Nic.” 

“ No, sir,” said Nic, looking me straight in the face again, and 
beginning his story, which, old as it is, had on Nic’s tongue a fresh 
and living charm. 

“ Pareja,” he said,. ‘was a slave, literally kicked into the studio of 
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Velasquez by a famous Spanish admiral, who gave the youth to the 
famous painter. They called the slave Pareja after his master, and the 
painter’s pupils made a drudge of the woolly-headed curiosity. He was 
in fact, sir, the devil of the studio, at the beck and call of everybody ; he 
cleaned the palettes, ground the colours, cleaned out the studio, waited 
on the young men, and was a slave in every respect, getting consider- 
ably more kicks than anything else. Velasquez, his master, however, - 
treated him always with the greatest possible kindness, and the slave 
held him in the intensest admiration. One day Pareja, in that imita- 
tive spirit which is characteristic of man, whether he be bondsman 
or freeman, tried to paint. Of course he made a terrible hash of the 
business ; but the true passion was excited, and Pareja hied himself 
to a deserted garret in his master’s house, and there set up an easel. 
He had nothing but old disused brushes and the refuse of colours 
from the painting room to work with. Early in the morning and at 
odd times in the day he found a wonderful charm in daubing the 
colours upon his bits of board in the garret. By-and-by the slave 
improved, until the forms which he produced really gave him a posi- 
tive delight, such as the real artist feels at his own success. You 
know the story, sir ?” 

“Go on, Nic,” I said, not willing to interrupt the narrative which 
seemed to flow from his lips with a peculiar power that surprised me 
far more than anything else in this singular and unexpected inter- 
view, ‘Go on, Nic.” | 

“ One day Philip the Fourth and the great Rubens honoured Velas- 
quez with a visit. In the train of the King were the highest grandees 
of Spain. Following Rubens were Vandyck, Sneyders, and other 
celebrated pupils of the King of Painters. Rubens, you remember, 
sir,—I see you are well up in the incidents of that glorious day” 

“Go on, Nic,” I said, lost in astonishment at the old man’s 
animated manner, and uninterrupted flow of words. 

“Rubens was most favourably impressed with the works of Velas- 
quez. The latter said his cup of happiness would be full if Signor 
Rubens would leave a stroke of his pencil upon one of his pictures. 
Presenting a palette to the great master, Velasquez pointed to his 
chief works. ‘All these,’ said Rubens, with peculiar grace, ‘are 
finished, yet will I make an attempt.’ At the same moment he 
picked up a piece of canvas which was lying, face to the wall, in an 
out of the way corner. Turning it round, he uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, as his eye fell upon the picture which afterwards became 
famous as ‘The Entombment.’ Shall I go on, sir?—you know what 
followed.” 
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“The picture was by Pareja,” I said, entering into Nic’s excite- 
ment. “Painting it in the garret, he had brought it down to retouch 
in the morning, and in the hurry and bustle of the time had left it in 
the studio.” 

“T knew the story was familiar to you,” said Nic, “ you who know 
so much. The slave had caught inspiration from his master, had 
worked in secret, .nd Velasquez was not ashamed to embrace him. 
What a glorious career that day opened up to him, and how humbly 
he comported himself, how bravely he died at last for the husband of 
his master’s daughter, thanking God that he had been permitted to lay 
down his life for the child of the great and magnanimous Velasquez.” 

There were tears in poor old Nic’s eyes as he spoke of the slave's 
death, and there was a rhetorical power in his simple manner of 
telling the story that caused me to ask myself more than once, “ Can 
this be old Nic Dawson ?” 

“T read that story, sir, in an old book which you gave me twenty 
years ago,” he continued. “I thought of Pareja day and night. 1 
thought of the inborn power which any man has, however lowly he may 
be, and 7 vowed to emulate the slave of Admiral Pareja. Now, sir, 
do you understand me ?” 

Nic hesitated, stammered, and fidgetted with his empty glass. 

“Have some more whisky, Nic,” I said; “the light is beginning 
to break in upon me.” 

“Do not, sir, for one moment think I place myself on an equality 
with Saint Pareja—for I have canonised him, sir, and put him in my 
calendar. I am but a poor ignorant fellow to be mentioned in 
the same year as Pareja, but his love for Signor Velasquez is not 
greater than mine is for you, sir.” 

“Then, my dear old Nic Dawson,” I said, standing before him 
and putting out my hand, “ you are” 

“Your Unknown Contributor,” said Nic, bending his head and 
kissing my hand. 

“No, no, Nic; head erect,” I said, “it is the special prerogative « f 
genius to elevate the slave to the level of gods, to raise the printer's 
devil above his master. God bless you, old Nic Dawson !” 

I shall never forget the grateful expression which lit up the old 
man’s face as he took my hand in his, while great tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

“Give me time to recover my surprise, old boy, and we will talk 
this matter over. Meanwhile, I drink to your fame, Nicodemus, 
and wish you in the traditional good old fashion ‘A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year !’” 
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Nic put his glass to his lips, and pushed back the grey locks that 
fell over his forehead. He looked like a man who had been relieved 
from a weight of woe and trouble. 

“T rejoice to find, Nic, that you are not a ghost, but a genius. I 
feared you were the former when you came in here to-night. We must 
republish these contributions of yours. They will make a pleasant 
Christmas book. And here is a capital introduction ready made for 
them—this interview. Aye, and a title too, Nic—a title that will 
take the town, depend upon it.” 

“TI fear you are over-estimating my stories,” said Nic. 

“We had not published them ourselves, old friend, and made 
inquiries concerning the unknown writer, had they not been worth 
republication,” I said with an air of editorial authority. 

“T ask your pardon,” said the old man. 

“They shall be published as a Christmas book,” I continued, 
“and its title shall be ‘The Devil’s Own,’ though devil no longer ; 
for you shall devil it no longer here, my friend: we must place you 
on equal terms with ourselves, Nic ; it shall not be said that those 
Spanish fellows are better gentlemen than we of these colder 
latitudes.” 

“ Nor shall it be said that Pareja was more grateful and had more 
humility than Nic Dawson, the printer’s devil,” said the old man. 

“Then name this literary child of thine, Mr. Dawson.” 

“The Devil’s Own,” said Nic, promptly. 

“So be it—here’s success to ‘The Devil’s Own.’” 

“I wish to ask one favour,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Name it—your wishes shall be commands to-night at least.” 

“Tt is, sir, that your own beautiful story of ”—— 

“No further compliments, Nic, an you love us,” I said, interrupting 
his little speech ; “to be likened unto Velasquez, to find in my slave 
a genius contributing to my fa nous Christmas numbers year after 
year in secret is enough for one night’s romance.” 

“Pardon me, sir, the favour I still venture to ask is that you will 
condescend to print your beautiful story of —— first after the ‘Intro- 
duction,’ seeing that the contemplation of the secret and hidden woe 
of the leading character, coupled with your tender inquiries after an 
unknown writer whose story came next, excited me into this night’s 
confession.” 

“Go thy ways, dear old Nic Dawson—thou hast thy will! Instruc- 
tion to Printer whenever this famous Christmas book is published, let 
my ‘beautiful story of ’ stand first after the Introduction.” 

J. H. 

















THE TEXICAN RANGERS. 


T Brazos, Santiago, June, 1870, I was recruited for the 
Rangers. A placard in the window of a public-house 
announced what was wanted. I went in, and, having 





advanced pay for necessary expenses. There were eighteen enlisted 
with me. We bought three horses each—the best that could be had, 
for we knew our lives would depend ‘often on their running powers. 
We were then sent up the country to our detachment. The Rangers 
number in all about a thousand. Tiieir head-quarters is St. Antone, 
a place which I never saw. They are divided into detachments of 
about a hundred men each, which are posted about two days’ 
journey from each other, though the distances were variable, for we 
were always moving. 

The sole and only duty of the Rangers is the protection of the 
frontier settlements against the Comanche Indians, who are perpetu- 
ally breaking in upon them, and seem to set no value whatever either 
on their own lives or those of other people. One would expect, 
where a race like the Indians are destined to extinction, and where 
life and property are lost every day by their inroads, that they should 
be destroyed as fast as possible, or that by some means they should 
be absorbed into the dominant race. The infusion of Indian blood 
would not, I think, do the civilised races any harm. The Texicans 
themselves would extirpate them if they were allowed; but the 
United States Government will not permit it. 

Without any previous training we were obliged at once to take 
part in active service, and active service with the Rangers scarcely 
knew any intermission. If not fighting or foraging we were minding 
the horses. As each man had three there were always a large 
number feeding, which, of course, required a strong guard. 

We were officered by Texican gentlemen, sons for the most part 
of extensive owners of land and cattle-ranche masters. Then we had 
inferior officers, corresponding I dare say to sergeants in our own 
army, who dealt out ammunition and provisions and did other duty 
of the same kind. One of these went out with us recruits when we 
arrived to teach us the use of the sixteen-shooter. The sixteen- 
shooter held that number of cartridges stowed away in the stock so 
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that we could fire sixteen shots without reloading. According as 
each was fired we pulled back the cock, which, working within, threw 
out the used cartridge and brought up a fresh one. We were not 
slow in learning to shoot. Men are quick enough in learning things 
most certainly useful to themselves. I have been brought up in the 
open air and have good sight, and though I never had a rifle in my 
hand before, got on well enough. But from the very commencement 
we had to go out with the rest. We could at all events club our 
guns. When we had nothing else to do we used to practise shooting: 
cut a circle of bark out of a tree and fire at that. We had a good 
deal of deer-shooting, too, and some sport at wild cows. We 
seldom or never had vegetables. Biscuits and the meat that we pro- 
cured ourselves formed our usual fare. On an average we had a 
row with the Indians once a week. We generally got the best of 
it. Their muzzle-loading rifles and bows and arrows were no match 
for our sixteen-shooters. Even in a scrimmage with clubbed guns 
we were generally too much for them. Sometimes when they were 
superior in numbers we had to take to our heels. Our horses were 
considerably better than theirs, so that we were safe enough if an 
arrow or a bullet did not go through our backs. They shoot their 
arrows with tremendous force. Once as we were galloping away 
from them I saw an arrow flash right through a man riding a little 
before me and stick in another beyond him. The first dropped 
immediately ; the other put back his hand and wrenched ‘the arrow 
out. It was in his side, by the belt. The arrows have no barbs. 
He galloped on about four.miles before he dropped. The Coman- 
ches take no prisoners, or if they do they burn them. Their rifles 
and ammunition are supplied to them by white renegades. Any of 
these fellows that we caught we always hanged or shot. There are 
white renegades living with the Indians. Old hands used often to 
‘say “’Twas a renegade planned that game.” 

The Alapaches are Mexican Indians, separated from the Coman- 
ches by the Rio Grande. These two tribes fight whenever they 
meet. The Comanches are much finer men. 

We had scouts out always lying about the country, but news of an 
inroad was generally brought to us from the settlers themselves. 
The extent of country is so great that it would require an immense 
number of men to guard it properly. Intelligence of the movements 
of the Indians was often brought by trappersand hunters. Of course 
they hunted and trapped with their lives in their hands—the Indians 
let no one escape. Beavers, deer, and prairie rats were the principal 
game. 
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On news reaching us of a raid we set out forthwith, and finding 
the tracks of the Indians followed them as far as would be safe. 
With our good horses, and being unencumbered with cattle, we 
generally overtook them. If they had merely stolen we took their 
prey from them and flogged them ; if they had committed murder— 
blood for blood. Whites, too, were often caught cattle-stealing. The 
settlers, if they caught them, lynched without ceremony. Except old 
offenders, whom we hanged, we sent white cattle-stealers to the head- 
quarters: what befell them there I don’t know. The cattle-stealers 
used to drive their booty out into the prairie so as to avoid the 
settlers along the frontier ; they used to make a detour to the eastern 
part of Texas and sell the cattle there. 

Two years ago was a particularly hot time for the Rangers. The 
Indians were much quieter before, but this year they were angry and 
troublesome. We were on their tracks nearly every week. Sometimes 
they did not fight, and seldom unless they were superior in numbers. 
We generally charged them after shooting off all our cartridges. All the 
men had revolvers and bowie knives, but they generally battered the 
Indians with the stocks of their guns. The native Texicans all fought 
well. In addition to being magnificent riders they all had a deep 
ancestral hatred to the Indians. Each Texican had some friend or 
relation who had suffered in some way at their hands, so fighting 
was a thorough pleasure to them. We foreigners, who fought for pay, 
were not so thorough-paced. 

When the Indians met us in charge they flung their little toma- 
hawks at us, and often emptied saddles, for they threw very straight. 

I was thrown from my horse once in a mé/ée, and was embraced on 
the ground by a Comanche, also unhorsed. We were rolling on the 
ground some time. He was stronger than I, and had a terrible 
grip on my throat, but luckily a friend of mine, an Englishman, saw 
the state of affairs and tapped him on the head ; I dare say I should 
have been done for but for that. 

The Comanches are small men, but very strong and wiry. They 
have coarse black hair and are not at all ugly in countenance. They 
look very well on horseback, but they don’t look well on foot. 
Riding, they can get down along the flank of the horse and take a 
shot at you under the neck. Our fellows used to shoot at the neck 
of the horse and sometimes hit the Indian on the other side. 
Constant practice had made some of our men almost perfect. The 
usual way in these cases was to shoot the horse, and then as he fell 
to try and get a shot at the Comanche before he could recover him- 
self and get behind the fallen horse. It was when the Indians were 
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more numerous than us that this generally happened. We used to 
dismount and get together in a cluster, firing over the backs of the 
horses, while the Indians would gallop round and round us, shooting 
from the wrong side of their animals. I shot a few horses while I 
was with them, but never an Indian to my knowledge. 

At one time all the detachments of the Rangers, by a combined 
movement, advanced up the country, driving the Indians before 
them. We drove them to the Rocky Mountains, and did not turn 
till we saw Santa Fé, in New Mexico. We thought that having 
been driven so far inland they would not take the trouble of coming 
all the way down to the settlements again; but I think they were 
just as troublesome after this as before. There was a line some 
distance in front of the settlements, and any Indian caught within 
that was flogged. 

A year before I joined the Rangers the chieftains of the Comanches 
combined, overpowered them, and advanced into the settlements. 
There was tough fighting before they were expelled, but they never 
combined after that. There was such a distance. between the 
detachments that any one of them could be easily overpowered 
before any assistance could come from the rest. 

The Rangers were silent men ; very little talking or fun went on 
amongst us, and real hard work it was for the most part. Sleeping in 
one’s clothes night after night takes cheerfulness out of a person fast 
enough. There was no shaving, very little washing, no change of 
clothes. The men were tanned and dried. We had few quarrels, 
but these were generally fatal. An insulting look or word was replied 
to by a bullet. You might as well shoot aman at once as speak 
angrily to him. Our pay was forty dollars a month (about ten pounds). 
Besides this the men had plunder divided amongst them from time 
to time. Money up there was not of much avail, however. Some- 
times we came down near the settlements. The settlers were 
hospitable fellows ; we often had music and dancing at the ranches. 
The frontier men are all cattle-farmers and horse-breeders. Tlie 
ranches are the large farms. The owner of these has native servants 
or slaves, called peons. The farmers of the frontier are generally very 
fine fellows. It requires a good deal of pluck to settle down there, 
for the Indians are perpetually making inroads. Even the children 
are armed there. Little children whom at home you would scarcely 
trust with a penknife wear revolvers here, and can use them well, too. 

The prairies are covered with what is called mosquito grass. 
There are few trees, but plenty of scrub and bushes. The prairies 
are well supplied with living things: great herds of wild cows, horses, 
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donkeys, and mules, keyutah (a kind of wolf), rattle-snakes, and 
skunks, mocking-birds, wild turkeys, and owls. The owls are very 
large and make a great noise. 

The country has no hills, but plenty of elevations. It might be 
said to run in waves. Mosquitoes only appear where the ground is 
swampy or near rivers. We had no tents. At night we rolled our- 
selves up in our blankets and slept by the fire. When we stayed a 
few days in one place we used to cut down branches and make tents. 
It is not by any means an unpleasant climate. In the morning a 
breeze sets in from the south-east and cools the whole day, dying in 
the evening when it is not required. 

I was about a year with the Rangers; during that time we 
lost over a third of our number. I left them near Fort Duncan. 
We went there to lay in provisions and ammunition. I made a raft 
of trees and pushed out alone on the Rio Grande, which flows through 
that place. The Rio is a strong, rapid river, and I went down gaily. 
I only floated by night, for fear of the Indians. Towards daybreak 
I used to push ashore with a long pole and lie close in the reeds and 
flags along the banks. I used to lie there all the day, and as soon 
as it was dark push out. In addition to this precaution I piled up 
branches around me on the raft, so that the whole looked like 
a drift of timber collected by accident. I suppose I travelled a 
hundred miles each night. There are no rapids, but the river is 
strong and fast. For food I had a little bag of biscuits and water in 
great abundance. 

Texas is a very promising State. The original inhabitants are a 
mixture of Spaniards and Indians. The language is Spanish, with a 
few Indian words. The Americans, however, are pouring in rapidly 
and going ahead everywhere. They have money, skill, and pluck. 


ARTHUR CLIVE. 








SMOKELESS EXPLOSIVES FOR 
SPORTING GUNS. 
BY CADWALLADER WADDY. 


¥: UNPOWDER at the present epoch may be said to have 

reached the acme of perfection, and yet many are dis- 

satisfied with it as a sporting explosive. Those who are 

accustomed to its use can urge but few facts in its 

favour, the chief of which are—safety from spontaneous combustion 
and regularity of explosive power. On the other hand, after every 
combustion of gunpowder a residuum is found in firearms, which in 
warm weather rapidly stiffens or beads, and lines the inside of the 
barrel with a powder crust; in damp weather, as every sportsman 
knows, this deposit becomes of a fluid and slimy consistency. This 
is produced by incomplete decomposition, and consists of the material 
parts thrown off on the decomposition of the gunpowder ; the ashes 
of the charcoal, and sulphur in combination with charcoal, appear to 
predominate in this deposit. ‘The more impure the ingredients which 
composed the gunpowder, and the greater the quantity consumed, the 
greater will be the deposit. With large charges proportionately less 
deposit is left in cannon than with lesser ones. This is accounted for 
by the greater force with which the former upon their discharge pro- 
ject a great part of the residuum out of the piece than do the latter 
from the proportionately longer barrels of sporting guns. In the former 
of these cases, in guns of great diameter, it spreads itself over the 
whole interior surface, and so forms a very thin layer, which readily 
imbibes the atmospheric air. The acids which this deposit contains 
act as decomposers of the metal of the interior of cannon, as well as of 
gun barrels. During the long and continuous use of a gun barrel the 
interior has been noticed to become restricted by this residuum to a 
prejudicial degree. Indeed, in nine cases out of ten, where sports- 
men have had their hands, and in some cases their heads, blown off 
when in the act of loading, the fons ef origo of the mishap has been 
found in this deposit or residuum of which we are speaking. For 
instance, if a muzzle-loading sporting gun be not cleaned, with every 
new charge a portion of the powder slime or crust is driven into 
the breech or chamber of the gun, and a very dangerous. increase 
of this deposit is occasioned, which intercepts the fire, or may, 
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upon loading, effect a spontaneous ignition. It not unfrequently 
happens in the army and navy that from not carefully “sponging” 
a great gun after firing, upon inserting the next charge it 
spontaneously explodes, and blows the “sponger” and “loader” 
from the muzzle. Many experiments have elicited that the 
residuum of the powder in the gun barrel is phosphorescent—z.e., 
emits a light in the dark—like many other oxides, especially those 
deposited by fire gas ; but this is not a dangerous appearance. The 
cause of the powerful action of inflamed gunpowder is the extraor- 
dinarily rapid expansion of the gases and vapours of the so-called 
powder-damp, wrought by the high degree of heat to intense elas- 
ticity, which, in its sudden effort to occupy a much greater space than 
it occupied in its solid and material state, strives to overpower every 
obstacle that would oppose its expansion. This may be exempli- 
fied by igniting a séug/e thoroughly dry grain of gunpowder in the 
open air, when it will be found to evolve and spread around itself a 
heated mass of air, which at the distance of four or five times the 
diameter of the grain is still capable of inflaming another grain. The 
spherical-shaped space which at this moment, in obedience to the 
aerostatic law, the expanding powder takes possession of on all sides 
around it, and within which it is capable’ of communicating inflam- 
mation, is therefore from about five hundred to a thousand times 
greater than was the material bulk of the grain. Experiments and 
calculations have shown that the powder-damp, evolved by a closely- 
confined quantity of powder, at the moment of inflammation and 
completest possible combustion strives to occupy a space about five 
thousand times greater than it occupied before, and from which it 
expanded. This would denote a force or power equal to five 
thousand times the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. It is 
a great pity, however, that this continuous and rapid combustion 
should all end in smoke. But, as all sportsmen are aware to their 
chagrin, such is the case, even with the best gunpowder ever made. 
As a natural consequence, after firing the first barrel it is difficult 
to “get in” the second at a “covey,” as by the time the curtain 
of smoke has lifted and enabled the sportsman to aim again at the 
retreating birds they are generally at a range when his tiny projectiles 
fall innocuous about their feathers. To invent a sporting explosive 
which should be “ smokeless,” and at the same time shoot with the 
regularity of gunpowder, has been the object of numerous practical 
sportsmen and of chemists for the last fifty years. Until, however, 
within the last four or five years no “practically” safe and efficient 
sporting explosive resulted from the amount of attention bestowed 
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on the subject. Amongst these inventions, that of gun cotton is 
first worthy of note, inasmuch as it approached nearer to the 
required desiderata for a sporting explosive—i.2, smokelessness 
—than any other invention having cellulose tissue as a basis. In 
1832 M. Braconnot, a chemist of Nancy, in France, in treating 
starch with concentrated azotic acid was led to the discovery of a 
pulverulent and combustible product, to which he gave the name of 
icyloidine. This discovery was passed over, nevertheless, with but 
little notice, till in 1838 M. Pelouze, a chemist of some celebrity, 
resuming the labours of M. Braconnot, discovered that the very 
simple matters paper, cotton, linen, and a variety of tissues, as well 
as other substances, possess the fulminating property attributed to 
starch. It remained, however, for Professor Schénbein, of Basle, to 
adapt this discovery to firearms in the form and substance known as 
gun-cotton. This explosive is prepared by steeping cotton-wool for a 
longer or shorter period in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
thoroughly washing and then drying at a gentle heat. It consists, 
chemically, of the essential elements of gunpowder—ze., carbon, 
nitrogen, and oxygen; but, in addition, it contains another highly 
elastic gas—hydrogen. The carbon in the fibres of the wool 
presents to the action of flame a most extended surface in a small 
space, and the result is an explosion approaching as near as possible 
to the instantaneous: in consequence of its rapid ignition the recoil 
of the gun is most violent. Sufficient time is not given to put 
the charge in motion, hence it is not looked upon with favour 
as a projectile agent amongst sportsmen. In addition to such a 
serious defect as the foregoing, gun-cotton possesses an unhappy 
knack of spontaneous combustion when in the act of drying 
after being damped, either purposely to keep it safe in store 
or from the result of exposure to the atmosphere. One would 
imagine that the recert awful explosion at Stowmarket and 
dreadful loss of life was sufficient warning to our Government to 
desist from attempting to thrust it into the hands of the army and 
navy for engineering purposes. We are informed, however, that, 
much against the wish and expressed opinion of the most eminent 
engineers of the day, such is their intention. The Prussian Govern- 
ment, after many trials, rejected gun-cotton from their arsenals, 
adopting, instead, the new explosive called “ Lithofracteur,” manu- 
factured by Messrs. Krebs and Co., of Cologne. As Lithofracteur 
cannot explode unless ignited by a detonating fuze, one would 
imagine that our Government would follow the example of the 
Prussians and adopt it for mining and engineering purposes. We 
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are given to understand, however, that a “‘ special Act” was hurried 
through the Legislature to prohibit the use of nitro-glycerine in this 
country ; and, as it happens, in a small measure, to be one of the 
component parts of Lithofracteur, the country at large is prohibited 
from traffic in the article. But to return to our “smokeless” sporting 
explosives. Saw-dust treated in various ways has also been tried as a 
substitute for gunpowder, and with varying success. Most decidedly 
the best of this description of explosives is Schultze’s Wood Powder, 
which is made in the following way :—The grains, being collected in 
a mass, are subjected to a treatment of chemical washing, whereby 
calcareous and various other impurities are separated, leaving hardly 
anything behind save pure woody matter, cellulose or lignine. The 
next operation has for its end the conversion of these cellulose grains 
into a sort of incipient xyloidine, or gun-cotton material, by digestion 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. Our readers will 
understand that, inasmuch as the wood used as a constituent of the 
Schultze gunpowder is not charred, its original hydrogen is left, and 
by-and-by, at the time of firing, will be necessarily utilised towards 
the gaseous propulsive resultant. Next, washed with carbonate 
of soda solution and dried, an important circumstance is now recog- 
nisable. The grains, brought to the condition just described, are stored 
away in bulk, not necessarily to be endowed with final explosive 
energy until the time of package, transport, and consignment. Only 
one treatment has to be carried out, and it is very simple. The 
ligneous grains have to be charged with a certain definite percent- 
age of some nitrate, which is done by steeping them in the nitrate 
solution and drying. Ordinarily a solution of nitrate of potash (com- 
mon salipetre) is employed ; but in elaborating certain varieties of 
white powder, nitrate of baryta is preferred. 

By Clark’s patent method, pyroxylinised wood grains, without being 
subjected to frequent washings, are combined with other constituents, 
with a view to neutralise the free acid, The chief fault in all these 
descriptions of powder is want of regularity in explosive force. 
Schultze’s Powder as now made is much better in this respect 
than it used to be, more care being bestowed on its manufacture. 
Quite recently a discussion arose in the leading sporting journals 
concerning smokeless explosives for sporting purposes ; from which 
it appeared that Reeves’s gun-felt has earned for itself a considerable 
amount of popularity. It appears from the newspaper correspondence, 
to which many well-known sportsmen contributed, that, as compared 
with gunpowder, Reeves’s gun-felt gives equal penetrative power and 
regularity, allied to freedom from smoke and diminution of recoil, great 
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cleanliness, and no corrosion of the barrels with the ordinary care 
bestowed on all firearms, perfect safety in use and keeping, it being 
incapable of active explosion, unless confined as in the barrel of a gun. 
The felt in a loose form may be fired with as much safety as the toy 
called “parlour lightning.” Powder when once damp cannot be 
restored to its former efficacy, whereas when the felt has absorbed a 
great amount of moisture it can be easily and without danger re-dried 
and restored to all its original qualities. After removal from the 
fire it should be allowed to cool for one or two hours before use. 
These remarks are applicable to the felt when actuad/y damp—other- 
wise it does mof require the stimulus of being laid before the fire the 
night previous to shooting, as some sportsmen have recommended 
with regard to Schultze’s powder—this precaution is not required, and 
therefore it would not increase the efficiency of gun-felt. 

As compared with gun-cotton it has the great advantage of 
superior regularity, which is evidently obtained by the diversity of 
the manufacturing process. Gun-cotton was toned down to a safety 
point by the admixture of certain proportions of raw or unconverted 
fibre, which, being of different specific gravity, renders a perfect 
uniformity of mixture extremely difficult to attain. On the other 
hand, gun-felt is chemically treated en masse by various compounds, 
which, combined with the process of felting, endue it with the 
desired properties. This principle seems to have been partially 
adopted by Mr. Punshon in his patented gun-cotton powder, the 
success of which remains yet to be proved by the sporting com- 
munity. In the manufacture of gun-felt the presence of any free 
adherent acid is rendered impossible by the various stages of the 
process. It is the free acid which is the cause of corrosion in the 
barrels, and also ignition of the material at a low temperature. Gun- 
felt will not ignite under a temperature of from 380 to 400 degrees. 
it has also no fulminating power. With regard to its keeping 
properties it leaves little to be desired, as it has been proved fully as 
effective after three or four years’ keeping as when first filled into the 
cartridge. With the exception of gunpowder, it is also less affected 
by damp than any other of its competitors. As compared with the 
Schultze powder, or wood-dust, the raw material of which is necessarily 
from its varying densities of uncertain absorbent power, the gun-felt 
has the great advantage of having for basis the very purest form of 
cellulose. There is, however, a disadvantage connected with the | 
gun-felt in that it requires a special machine for loading. This is 
remedied by buying the felt ready filled into the cases, with or 
without shot, or by sending cases to be filled at the manufactory, 
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thus doing away with all trouble, and ensuring the loading being done 
in the best possible manner. Another point of great importance is 
that no gun has been burst or damaged by it, which is more than can 
be said of any other explosive. With respect to rifle-shooting it has 
already been proved very- effective, and thoroughly adapted for that 
purpose, and we expect to find it soon in general use for sporting 
and other rifles. 

Reeves’s gun-felt having now been on its trial among sportsmen 
for four seasons’ shooting, and nothing disparaging to it having 
arisen from its use, it may fairly be regarded as the only 
sound smokeless explosive for sporting guns. We understand that 
the inventor manufactures it under his own eye at Dark Mills, 
Brimscombe, Gloucestershire, and that his constant attention is given 
to the process, so as to ensure regularity of propellent force in every 
cartridge sent out. This is as it should be. When companies under- 
take the manufacture of explosives they too often seem only to 
consider how a profit is to be made and a dividend ensured. As in 
such a case individual prestige is not at stake, there is no healthy 
stimulus to excellence derivable from the knowledge that one’s 
efforts to give satisfaction are regarded with a critical and approving 
eye by the sporting public. Here, however, the case is different. 
Mr. Reeves is a sportsman, as well as an inventor, and he addresses 
himself directly to the sporting public from his manufactory. 

Who can tell what the next advance may be in science, as applied 
to sport? Even grouse are killed by strategy, and after the most 
approved mode are driven to the shooter. 





“POOR TOPSY.” 


BY “ PATHFINDER.” 


T was the first day of my Christmas holidays—don’t ask me 
how many years ago—when, after hurrying through breakfast, 
I repaired to the stable-yard to meet that all-important 
personage “ Billy,” our gamekeeper, who was to attend my 
hedge-popping expeditions for the next five weeks and three days— 
bar Sundays. Fresh from deep, not to say surreptitious study of the 
works of Fenimore Cooper, was I not about to perform in my 
small way many a “doughty deed” of “derring-do” (whatever that 
may be) in the happy hunting-grounds of the paternal acres? Oh, 
bliss of expectation! Had I not many a time “last half,” in 
visionary anticipation, stalked the wily rook, even as the crafty 
Huron approaches his dusky enemy the Comanche? Had I 
not with untiring patience dogged the “hops” of the enticing 
blackbird, till, in desperation, it flew out screaming close to me, 
but, of course, the wrong side of the hedge? Ah! and many 
another sporting dream had I woven which I hoped to consummate 
in that approaching Christmas holiday. My first brilliant “bag” 
shall be accounted for in the following short story :— 

“Well, Billy! Here we are again; have you got the gun in 
good order?” 

“Aw! yes, zur; she’s in cadpital order; leastwise ‘Joe’ mostly 
looks arter her.” 

Now “ Joe” was the family coachman, to whose care was entrusted 
my “single barrel” during my absence at school. He kept the 
same stowed away in a cupboard in the saddle-room containing his 
“things,” a most miscellaneous and odoriferous “lot ;” and, I have 
reason to believe, won wagers at “snuffing candles” with it, from 
strange “coachies” on dinner-party nights, when he entertained a 
select circle in his “ sanctum.” 

So we repair to the saddle-room, where I look over my favourite 
weapon as keenly as any mother would her infant after a five months’ 
absence, no chance of scratch or rust-spot escaping my scrutiny, 
resulting in 2 proportionate cross-questioning of “Joe,” who inevi- 
tably proves the saddle-room cat to be the culprit. 

“ Well, Billy, which way shall we go to-day ?” 
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The two “beats” which I worked with alternate and relentless 
severity were either “The Hill,” where rabbits were plentiful but 
generally underground, or “down below,” where “ fur” was scarcer ; 
but by diligently “‘follerin’ up” the hedgerows, on the Micawber 
principle, something im the “feather” line worthy of my lead used 
generally to “tura up.” What dodgings after blackbirds did the, 
orchards afior?: What breathless stalks after flocks of rooks, red- 
wings, starlings, or throstle cocks !—not to mention occasional un- 
licensed “ bangs” at wild covies or “ pot-shots” at “pussy.” I think 
“down below” was my favourite resort ; it certainly “had the call” 
on this eventful day. 

Mr. Billy having stowed away the “munch” in his capacious 
pockets, and I the various ammunitions in mine, I shouldered the 
“‘single” and marched out of the back-yard as full of expectation as 
only a long-legged, keen, gun-bitten schoolboy can be on the first 
day of his holidays. 

Quoth Billy, as we were passing the kennel, “’Twouldn’t be 
much harm to take out ‘ Topsy’ wi’ us ; she’s'a caapital good un to 
stan’ a moorhen or a rabbut for the matter o’ that, and a run ‘ull do 
her good.” 

To which I replied, somewhat doubtfully at heart, that I supposed 
my father would not mind—that it couldn’t do her any harm ; so 
perhaps we might as well take her with us. 

My father happened to be away from home for a few days; he 
generally kept a brace or leash of pointers, and at the time I am 
speaking of possessed a brace of own sisters, “ Dolly” and “‘ Topsy” 
by name, who, for beauty and performance, were well known to 
every sportsman in the neighbourhood. I need hardly say that 
he was extremely proud of them, and was very particular about any 
person hunting them in his absence. However, he was from home, 
and perhaps—now_I was six months older than last holidays—he 
would not object to my taking them out ; anyhow there could be no 
harm in taking one out; so the kennel door was unfastened, and 
“Dolly” being repulsed, forth sprang ‘“‘ Topsy,” as jet black and 
shining a beauty as her original namesake. 

And now we are off down the lane to the first rough grass-field, 
where we propose to begin operations. We scramble over the hedge 
and strike across it. “Hold up, Topsy!” And away she races, head 
up and her stern lashing her flanks ; “Right about!” as she comes to 
the hedge, and again she sweeps by us, evoking an admiring question 
from Billy: “‘ Daun’t she just about get auver the ground?” Mark ! 
there go some birds! How wild the beggars are! Let’s see whether 
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she will wind them next time she crosses! Ah! did you see her 
swing round? There she stands, a picture of elegance in ebony 
that a sportsman would tramp five miles to look at! Too late, old 
girl; they’re gone! which fact she soon ascertains for herself; for 
she draws on, potters for a moment where they rose, and is off again 
at score to seek for a fresh quarry. Here we are in a large field, 
through which circulates the brook that found me in piscatorial 
amusement in those days for the whole summer holidays. (In these 
degenerate days I can’t stand an average of a trout and a half per 
diem under a July sun.) Also in winter did it afford me sport with 
the moorhens. 

“Thurs the bitch a-stood again, zur, by the river! That’s a 
moorhen, I’ll warrant,” says Billy. With cocked gun and palpi- 
tating heart I advanced to the edge of the stream. That wretched 
bird, instead of flying off in a respectable fashion when it was poked 
out of a bush on the bank, must needs pop into the water and swim 
and dive in various directions ; whereupon Billy (like most of his 
tribe, utterly regardless of a dog’s “form” when master isn’t by) by 
many halloo-ins and other canine encouragements induced poor 
Topsy to change her vocation for that of a water spaniel. Between 
them they eventually induced the bird to seek safety in flight, and it 
came “scattering” up the stream towards me. I was standing a few 
yards back from the edge of the brook, which ran between rather high 
banks. I took aim at the bird as it flew along, just above the bank ; 
when, just as I had pressed the trigger beyond recall (all sportsmen 
know the sensation), to my horror poor Topsy clambered up out of 
the brook between me and the bird. 

Bang! A red gash in her side, just behind the shoulder—a 
howl, a splash, and I ran forward with a cry of horror. The disturbed 
eddying water, with a large blood-stain in it, showed where she had 
sunk, stone-dead, in some four feet of water. I never saw her again. 

Pity me, kind reader! I believe I burst into tears, and felt half 
inclined to throw myself in after her. How could I ever face my 
father? Oh! what a miserable day that was ; never shall I forget it. 
We slunk away from the river. I did not dare to go home, for fear 
of exciting surprise and questions as to my unusually early return. 
Poor Billy was almost as “down” as I was. He foresaw the sack 
for a certainty, for taking out the dog without his master’s leave. So 
we wandered about the fields in a purposeless way, exhausting the 
time in mutual explanations and recriminations till the short January 
day began to close in, when we edged away towards home. We 
passed the kennel again. I felt like a murderer. There was “ Dolly” 
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perched on the coping-stone of the low kennel wall, wagging her tail 
and expectant of the sister who was never to sweep across the 
“stubs” with her again. I sneaked into the house by a private 
entrance, fearful of meeting any of the servants, who were sure to 
ask me what J had shot. Who could I go to in my misery but 
my mother? I found her in her bedroom dressing for dinner, 
and there I gulped out my story. Poor soul! she was terribly 
grieved about it: she said that she really believed my father cared 
almost as much about those dogs as he did about his children ; and 
that only a week ago he had refused twenty guineas—a fabulous sum 
in those days—for the very dog I had destroyed. However, she did 
her best to console me, as most mothers—bless their kind hearts !— 
always do when a fellow is in trouble. We agreed that we had better 
break the sad news to my father before he returned home; there 
would be just time for a letter to reach him before he started. So 
my mother wrote to him then and there, making out, no doubt, as 
strong a case as she could for her poor boy. How wretched I was 
during the two following days! I was ashamed to look anybody in 
the face ; and what a state of “nerves” I was in as the hour of my 
father’s return drew nigh. I watched him drive into the stable yard, 
and jump down from the dog-cart, as if in the best of spirits. I had 
determined to go down and meet him in a certain semi-obscure 
passage ; so, when I heard his voice (how cheery it sounded !) in the 
servants’ hall, I ran down the back stairs, and was about to blurt out 
a littie speech I had prepared to mitigate his wrath, when he took 
the wind out of my sails by a great slap on my shoulder, a kiss on my 
forehead, and a hearty, ‘‘ Well, Bob, my boy, how are you? How the 
boy’s grown! Come along and let’s have a look at you in the light.” 

A qualm shot through me. “ He’s never received mother’s letter ! 
Oh, how terrible! I shall have to tell him.” I managed to shuffle 
off somehow, and ran up and broke my fears to my mother. She 
could give me but little consolation, but promised to ask him and let 
me know before dinner. Oh! what a relief did that little nod and 
half smile of hers afford me when I slipped into the drawing-room, 
just before dinner was announced. 

“Yes, my dear, I got your letter! Please never to mention the 
poor dog’s name to me again—or to Bob either.” That was my 
father’s answer to my mother’s question. 

For many years the subject of pointers was carefully avoided in 
our family circle ; and, though at last my father broke the ice himself 
when “ yarning” to me about his old favourites, and forgave me over 
again in his look, yet to this day we all drop our voices to a 
respectful whisper when we make mention of “ Poor Topsy.” 





LIFE IN LONDON. 


IIL—A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Aa) T is true, every word of it. I set it down for Christmas 
vik 


© ie because the peculiar grace of the season seems appropriate 
te 


ale to the incident. It is a story of modern heroism. Poets are 

Yo%2, apt to look upon the age of chivalry as a past and almost 
forgotten time. With their imaginary history of great deeds they mix 
Scandinavian myths and Teutonic folk-lore. For nobler themes I 
commend them to the modern history of coal-getting, to the newspaper 
records of the late gales on our unprotected coasts, to the biographies 
of inventors and travellers, to the everyday life of London, to the 
“simple annals of the poor.” Though he is “ born in sin and shapen 
in iniquity,” there is more in man of the angel than the devil. His 
instincts are good, his impulses noble; given the choice of vice or 
virtue in the abstract, my belief is that he would invariably be found 
on the side of virtue. Some -of the noblest acts of heroism occur 
among the lowest stratum of society. The poor is the poor man’s 
friend. Missionaries in the wilds of East London could give you 
some startling illustrations of the truth of the proverb. 

But this exordium on modern heroism is neither here nor there. 
It is always difficult to commence a story. When you have started an 
introduction and are fairly launched into theorising and moralising, it 
is far more difficult to stop than to go on. If you are courageous you 
will suddenly pull up the moment this thought crosses your mind, 
and go straight into your subject. Thus :— 

I called upon a journalist and dramatic writer the other day in 
St. John’s Wood, on my way to town. 

“If you will wait ten minutes,” he said, “I will drive you as far 
as Bond Street; I am going to take the baby to B ’s, the oculist.” 

“Why?” I asked, “is anything the matter ?” 

“ No, nothing very particular.” 

At this juncture the baby came romping into the room. She was 
a pretty, dark-eyed child, and had a long story to tell about Guy 
Fawkes at the Zoo. 

“Yes,” said her father. “Now you will go to Bertha and have 
your things put on for a drive.” 
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The little one scampered away, and my friend proceeded to answer 
my question. ' 

“You have noticed,” he said, “that I have a sort of cast in my 
eye—some people call it a squint.” 

“Your eyes are peculiar,” I said ; “ but you see well.” 

“Yes, I have very good sight. That is not the point. Baby’s 
eyes (or one of them, at all events) show symptoms of the defect 
you notice in mine. Her mother, as you know, is abroad, and I am 
sending the child’s portrait to her as a Christmas present. The 
photographs give evidence of the peculiarity you notice in my eyes ; 
the child will squint, I fear, if something cannot be done to check the 
disposition of the eye in that direction.” 

“T notice a defect, now you draw my attention to the child’s 
expression ; but it is very slight.” 

“It will grow; it may be hereditary ; I am going to submit her to 
examination ; a squint in a man is a matter of no moment ; but in a 
woman the drawback is serious.” 

We drove to the oculist’s, my friend, grandmama, and baby. 
On our way we looked in at a morning rehearsal of a piece in which 
my friend was interested. The transition from the London streets to 
the dirty daylight of the theatre and back again to the prim, proper 
door of the fashionable oculist left a curious impression on my 
mind. My friend and his child entered the house. I preferred to 
wait outside and keep grandmama company. We sat there for an 
hour, watching the people go to and fro in the wet. All sorts of 
men and women went in and out of the oculist’s house, in all kinds 
of spectacles ; we speculated freely upon their condition ; we felt a 
deep interest in a graceful young lady who was led by her father ; 
there was one face which almost appalled us—it was blue, like the 
lover’s in “ Poor Miss Finch.” On the other side of the way was a 
Court millinery establishment ; a wedding party came there to try on 
bonnets ; for a time they entertained us mightily, but our mirth was 
destroyed by a funeral which crept past us in the rain and sleet, for we 
knew how some one else would presently meet the same procession 
trotting home, the mutes a little the worse for drink, the coachmen 
cracking their whips gaily. 

By-and-by the oculist’s door opened, and father and child came out. 

“Take her home, grandma,” said my friend, tenderly lifting the 
little one into the brougham. 

“What does he say?” asked grandma anxiously. 

“No harm at present—she is all right.” 

Grandma and baby went joyfully home ; Pater and myself strolled 
down Regent Street under a reeking umbrella. 
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“ What did B say ?” I asked. 

“That the disorder is hereditary ; by examining my eye he could 
tell exactly what would be required in baby’s case.” 

* And what is required ?” 

* An operation.” 

“* A serious one ?” 

“It will be necessary to cut one of the muscles of the eye.” 

“You did not say so to grandma.” 

“ No; she is very nervous ; it is not worth while frightening her, 
and she has an idea that the eye must be taken out and put in 
again, or some such nonsense of that kind.” 

“You seem a little downhearted, nevertheless,” I said. 

“Do 1?” 

“Yes. Now tell me all about it; you are concealing something 
from me.” 

“T will tell you what passed, certainly. I said to B—— if he could 
tell what was the matter with baby by examining my eyes, he might 
try his operation on me first, and if I liked it and it was quite satis- 
factory, then baby could be treated afterwards.” 

“If you diked it!” I said. 

“Tt will not matter if he spoils me, but it would break my wife’s 
heart if he were unsuccessful with baby. It would also be a lasting 
sorrow to me, and, moreover, I don’t know what your English oculists 
can do ; if I were in New York, look you, I should know better what 
I was about.” 

“That is the way with you Americans,” I said. “You think nothing 
great can be done outside New York—you are mistaken.” 

“T don’t know,” said my friend, laconically. “ B says both my 
eyes are wrong.” 

“You are an odd fellow.” 

“With odd eyes.” 

“What did the oculist think of your suggestion ?” 

“Seemed a little surprised, but it is just like my luck ; if I were to 
go with a fellow to have his arm amputated, the operator would swear 
something was the matter with my leg and have it off. Iam to go 
to B——’s on Monday at one.” 

“ What for ?” 

“The operation on my eyes.” 

This conversation was on Friday. On Saturday and Sunday I 
thought a great deal of my friend. On Monday I called and asked 
him to let me accompany him. 

“No,” he said firmly. “I will not hear of it; don’t think you 
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could stand it. B—— said he should give me chloroform ; no, H—— 
will call for me.” 

It did not occur to me even then that the operation was anything 
more than an ordinary one, though delicate and perhaps painful ; but 
on Sunday night a sort of instinct prompted me to send a note to Ivy 
Lodge to say that I should call at twelve. My messenger returned. 
He could not open the lodge gates. On Monday a rush of business 
letters carried me early into the City, and only on Tuesday did I learn 
what had taken place. My friend had undergone the most supreme of 
all the wonderful operations on the eye. The oculist had taken out 
both his eyes and replaced them, after cutting the particular muscle or 
sinew which had not worked perfectly. My friend H was present 
during the operation. Going home afterwards, he had to lead the 
American journalist up the garden path. Grandma saw them coming. 

“ Ah, poor Stephen !” she said. “I thought he was not well this 
morning ; he ate no breakfast, and he has been taking spirits some- 
where ; spirits never agree with him.” 

My friend staggered into the house under the stigma of spirits, 
kissed the baby, covered up his eyes, went to bed, and lay broad 
awake nearly all night, fighting off the lingering influences of chloro- 
form. 

During the last few weeks he has been going about London with 
bloodshot eyes, but tolerably well, thank goodness. Brother clubmen 
ask him how he is; they hear he has been ill. He tells them he has 
been poorly—‘“ Cold in his head ; eyes been a little out of order ; all 
right now, thank you!” 

If this is not an incident of self-denial and true nobility of nature 
worthy of narration at the Christmas hearth, I know nothing of 
human life. 





TENNYSON’S LAST IDYLL. 


A STUDY. 
BY THE REV. DR. LEARY, D.C.L. 


55) HE verdict formed by the critics on the first appearance 
of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Gareth and Lynette” was not in the 
mass favourable to this last of the Arthurian Idylls. 
Some blamed it, because it was Tennysonian ; others, 

tired of Idylls, because it was another Idyll; and others, not tired of 
the Idylls, because it was unequal in their eyes to those other songs 
which have already sung, in lays that will outlast all modern poetry -— 


The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof the world holds record. 


The most prejudiced, however, of Tennyson’s critics will scarcely 
venture to deny him the gift of that most accurate measurement of 


his own powers which has enabled him to prove precisely what he 
could, and what he could not, achieve in that art wherein he has 
displayed a perfection of matured skill and of exquisite taste in the 
elaboration of language and legend, given to none of his contempo- 
raries, and to few of his predecessors. 

In the Idylls, and in the Idylls alone, Tennyson found precisely the 
sphere most congenial to his taste, the most suited to the mould of 
his plastic genius, and from the first publication of the Idylls the 
Laureate may date the registering of his name in the highest class of 
our poets. Is it, then, to be wondered at that a poet should go on 
adding to a legendary epic which was received with passionate accla- 
mations by the nation it enchanted, and that lifted him at once to 
the highest pinnacle of the temple of fame? But, on artistic grounds 
alone, the extension of the Arthurian epic which came before us 
in the earliest Idyll is amply justified by the scenes and characters 
superadded at each successive stage of its graduated development. 
An epic lacking a full and varied presentation of the greatest phe- 
nomena of our human nature on a grand scale, with its diversities of 
temper, lineaments, functions, and fancies, lacks that element which 
alone can round it to perfection. 

The superadded characters and situations given us in the “Holy 
Grail,” the “ Last Tournament,” and “Gareth and Lynette,” though 
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copies of nothing already given by the poet, notwithstanding their 
own distinctive independency and originality, have yet in them a 
‘certain analogical relationship to the former portion of the epic, so 
that we accept them at once as members of the same family, marked 
by a family likeness, and welcome them all the more as playing parts 
and exhibiting phases of character requisite to make the Arthurian 
epic a true mirror of Arthurian chivalry in the brightest as in the 
darkest of its phases. A Sir Percivale, a Sir Galahad, a Dagenot, 
and a Gareth and Lynette were as absolutely necessary as an Elaine, 
a Vivien, and a Geraint, to picture forth the story of the Table 
Round, and the days of the blameless King, not merely in fidelity to 
the artistic requirements of the past, but in fidelity to the general 
consensus of the legends which echo the voices of that far off past. 
Scarcely by any poet has Tennyson been surpassed in the extremely 
difficult combination of purity and intensity of affection in his heroes 
and heroines, and by few poets in the equally difficult combination of 
JSorce with delicacy in the delineation of character. In “Gareth and 
Lynette,” the crown and climax of the Arthurian Idylls, the Laureate 
opens up a new vein of characterisation, and works it out with more 
than his old power and skill. To preserve the central unity of this 
grand Arthurian epic, two of the old characters---King Arthur and 
Lancelot, “the peerless knight”—are again brought before our charmed 
presence, but they come clearer and nearer to us than ever they did 
before, more distinct in outline, more palpable in form, more coloured 
with the living colours of life, more human in their action, and less 
shadowy phantoms of a shadowy past. Arthur at Almesbury, “moving 
ghost-like to his doom,” with the morning vapours rolling round him, 
is scarcely so clear and palpable to the eye of our apprehension as 
Arthur now at Camelot “delivering doom” and redressing wrong, 
sitting like a Solomon in all his glory in the long vaulted judgment 
hall, before the listening eyes (evidently Virgil’s “ tacitus luminibus ”) 
of those tall knights that ranged about his throne. 
Although, according to the fine distinction drawn by the poet— 
That Lancelot was the first in tournament 
And Arthur mightiest in the battle-field, 
yet, of the King as a warrior, we see nothing in the present Idyll, 
and it is but very little we see of Lancelot’s— 
Skilled spear, the wonder of the world. 


Here, more than hitherto, Lancelot foregoes his own advantage 
and his own fame, more peerless than hitherto in supporting the 
weakness of the weak, and encouraging the growth of all that is pure 
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and noble-natured in others; and this, for the first time, without 
inconsistency, for as yet his sin with Guinevere has not been sinned, 
and his loyalty to his King has not yet been tarnished by his disloyal 
love to his Queen. 

In the Gareth and Lynette, the poet’s two latest creations of 
character, we have two essentially new types of humanity. Gareth, 
the boy knight, is a Geraint without the base suspicions of the 
jealous Geraint, a sinless Arthur without Arthur’s cold and passive 
sinlessness, a Lancelot without the years and skill and fame of 
Lancelot, and happily without that “faith unfaithful” which “ kept 
him falsely true,” but not without the perfection of gentleness that 
swayed the every mood and manner of that “peerless knight.” A 
lovelier type of young chivalry—of the tenderest grace in the man- 
liest of manhood, strength of hand and heart—the plastic mould of 
Tennyson’s imagination never bodied forth than that of Gareth, all 
defiance as he is to dangers the most terrible, all fondness and all 
forbearance as he proves himself ever to the damsel whose battles he 
fought, whose eyes darted nothing but scorn, whose tongue wagged 
only to wound him. Wherever we see Gareth we can see him only 
as a vision of what is lovely and endearing in human character.’ At 
home, hovering around his mother’s chair, with the sharp spur of 
fame pricking him to deeds of fame afar, he is still the tender, loving, 
“best loved” son of his loved and loving mother. Gareth, as 
“kitchen knave” in the King’s kitchen, doing the lowliest of service 
with an easy grace, pure of speech, bearing the burden of the weak, 
gentle and kindly to the lowest, wins every heart and draws on 
him the admiring eyes of Lancelot and the King. Gareth, sent on 
the quest, scorned and cudgelled by a woman’s sharp and bitter 
tongue, only returns good deeds for evil words, and holds— 


He scarce is knight, yea, but half man, nor meet 
To fight for gentle damsel, he, who lets 

His heart be stirred with any girlish heat, 

At any gentle damsel’s waywardness. 


Lynette’s pride, petulance, and peevishness stand out in singular 
contrast to the sweet and tender patience of Elaine and Enid, the 
ministering angels of Geraint and Lancelot; but much must be said in 
palliation of a haughty damsel with a well-developed organ of petu- 
lance, who comes to Arthur’s Court to ask for a Lancelot, and gets, 
as if in scorn, “a kitchen knave,” as she deems, for her knight. Her 
heart is none the less truly a true woman’s heart. How tenderly it is 
touched at last by the unfailing gentleness of the gentle knight, whose 
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“ abounding pleasure” it was to fight so hard and suffer so much as 
her champion! How frankly does she own at last the complete con- 
quest of gallantry and gentleness as she pours out those tender words 
of mingled confession and contrition, of simplest but most intense 


passion :— 
Sound sleep be thine! sound cause to sleep hast thou ! 


Wake lusty! Seem I not as tender to him 
As any mother? Ay, but such a one 

As all day long hath rated at her child 
And vext his day, but blesses him asleep. 


It is not often that poets spend their music in descriptions of the 
nasal appendages of their heroes or heroines, as Tennyson has done, 
not without reason, in the case of Lynette :— 


And lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower. 


It is a mistake, however, to assert, as some of the poet’s most 
recent critics have asserted, that our best poets never condescend 
to such descriptions ; for in Chaucer's portraiture of the Prioress we 
read :— 

Hire nose streight, hire eyen grey as glass. 


Then in Wordsworth we have the mild periphrases— 


Black hair and vivid eye, and meagre cheek : 
His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak. 

The description of the nose in the portrait of Lynette is, we 
conceive, an attempt to express, by an outward and visible sign, the 
inward spirit of petulance and peevishness which plays so large a 
part in the development of her character. In this assumed harmony 
between psychology and physiognomy, Tennyson, we believe, is at 
perfect harmony with himself and with the findings of science and 
experience. The bard that sees, with the eye of science, in the round 
face :— 

A cipher face of rounded foolishness, 

and sees a “noble-natured ” breed in :— 

Broad brows and fair, a fluent hair and fine, 

High nose, a nostril large and fine, and hands 

Large, fair, and fine— 
so close an observer and painter of nature is not likely to forget so 
characteristic a symbol of petulance as “‘/e mez retroussé” in a heroine 
so marked for petulance—who 


Nipt her slender nose 
With petulant thumb and finger, shrilling “‘ Hence!” 
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The painters and sculptors of classical antiquity long ago antici- 
pated Tennyson in making the expression of temper and indignation 
lie chiefly in the conformation of the nose, and the most represen- 
tative writers of the modern French school of physiognomy have 
regarded “ /e nez retroussé” in woman as an index of wit, piquancy, 
animation, as well as of petulance, though we think Marmontel goes 
a trifle too far with his celebrated dictum “ Un petit nez ,retroussé 
renvers les lois d’un empire.” * 

In connection with the ethical treatment of the subject, we may 
remark that no other Idyll presents so many moral lessons in those 
short, pithily-condensed lines, so handy for quotation, which remind 
us of the gnomic verses of Virgil and Sophocles—the purest poets of 
antiquity. Take, for example, the following gems, which reflect at 
once the rays of genius at its brightest, and of moral beauty at its 
best :— 


Man am I grown, man’s work must I do. 
The ¢hrall in person may be free in soul. 
Accursed who strikes, nor lets his hand be seen. 


That Tennyson should naturally endeavour to give an archaic 
colouring to his work by an archaic phraseology is no matter of 
surprise, though we cannot but regret that he has carried the 
endeavour beyond all legitimate bounds by the frequent use of so 
many obsolete and obscure terms, much to the mystification of his 
readers, and to the mistiness of his own meaning. This we hold to 
be the most patent and flagrant fault of a poem which to us is a 
garden of delight, abounding and superabounding in flowers and 
fruits, the fairest and the sweetest to the taste of the educated 
intellect of England. 





THE POTTER OF TOURS. 


LACE for the man who bears the world ! 
Not he who rules it from gilded throne, 
A puppet made by Fate alone, 
Nor he who would float, wide unfurled, 
The flag of ruin, dealing death— 
But he who, scorning common praise, 
Hath shown the world heroic ways, 
And trod them first, though with dying breath, 
Laoking beyond the present pain, 
And seeing held in the hands of Time 
The crown of genius, won again 
By soul undaunted of line sublime. 


The potter of Tours was at work one day, 
But his eye had lost its lustrous ray— 
Despair looked in at the open door, 
Casting his shadow athwart the floor, 
And the potter's heart was sunk in gloom. 
Within the walls of the lowly room 
Knowledge had grown that men would prize, 
For to the patient spirit came 
Art pregnant with immortal fame— 
Solutions of deep mysteries : 
His deeds were wafted forth of men, 
And the marvel grew that one so poor 
Had e’en the courage to endure 
Such scoffs, such jeers, such toil and pain. 
Yet though the couriers that wait 
To bruit abroad all lofty deeds, 
Had hover'd o’er him in his needs, 
And borne away to palace gate 
His name, Avisseau ; he who claimed 
The title kings and savans named 
With wonder, pallid by despair, 

* Sank reeling backward upon his chair. 

VoL. X., N.S. 1873. 
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Three hundred years had passed away 
Since Palissy, who wrought in clay, 

Had died, and carried to the grave 

The secret none could read and save. 

But he, the ceramist of Tours, 

Had sworn the tomb should not immure 
Science for ever, and had brought 

By his own skill and toilsome thought 
The buried treasure back to earth. 

Yet his success was little worth, 

He said to himself, when still there lay 

A greater knowledge far away. 

“Ah, could I buy one piece of gold 

With a whole cupful of my blood!” 

He cried—though all his goods were sold— 
And loving eyes with tears bedewed 
Looked up in his. One moment sad, 
His wife gazed on her wedding ring, 
Then drew it off with gesture glad, 
And held the little sacred thing 
Before her husband—* ’Tis our own : 
‘Then take the gold, and melt it down !’ 
The vision of past happy years, 

With joys and sorrows, smiles and tears, 
Obscured his purpose, but the best 

Of all his knowledge was the love 

That such high sacrifice could prove. 

He clasped her sobbing to his breast, 
And pushed the talisman away : 

But she, a woman, had her way. 

Over the crucible he stood, 

That seemed nigh consecrate with blood, 
Clammy through fear both brow and palm, 
As, aspen-like, he strove for calm : 

Then like a criminal, at last, 

The time of agony being past, 

He sought his doom—and with swift glance 
He knew that he alone did hold 

The secret of enamelled gold. 

A change came o’er his countenance : 

“ Forgive me, wife,” he fainting cried ; 
She, nobly clinging to his side, 


? 
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Rejoined, “ Forgive thee! Yes, with mine 


God’s blessing wert, and both are thine !” 
And thus the reign of science speeds 
From age to age by doughty deeds ; 

One labours that the rest may gain 
Increase of good, with less of pain. 

So wisdom’s torch, that must expire 

If genius fail, is passed along 

By cunning art and poet’s song ; 

And higher still, and ever higher, 

Its flames arise, as men are led 

To Him who formed the germ of thought, 
Which, being in the darkness wrought, 
Brings forth the living from the dead. 


GEORGE SMITH. 





THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 
BY “RUSTICUS.” 


She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She'll quickly get fat without cake or corn ; 
She’s clean in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 


She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A straight and flat back, without e’er a hump ; 
She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 


She’s light in her neck, and small in her tail, 
She's wide in her breast, and good at the pail ; 
She’s fine in her bone, and siiky of skin, 

She’s a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within. 


N fact,” as we mentally note while gazing at a ticket 
marked £80 on our charmer’s tail at the Smithfield Club 
Show— 


‘* She’s all my fancy painted her, she’s lovely, she’s divine, 
But she’s so/d unto a butcher, she never can be mine.”’ 


Whether a visitor to “‘merrye England” be from Far Cathay, the 
Land of the Rising Sun, or a dweller in Mesopotamia, and beyond 
Jordan, he can hardly betake himself to a better place to study the 
manners and customs of the English than the Smithfield Club Show. 
Nor is the sight of the bovine race, fattened to repletion, and as 
bucolic in appearance as John Bull himself, an absolutely repulsive 
feature in the exhibition. 
Some poet in want of a better theme once wrote : 
No meaner creatures—scan ’em all— 
By fire their food prepare ; 
Man is the cooking animal, 
And need be nothing mair. 


If England is the home of “ plum pudding,” it is also that of “roast 
beef ;” and the object of all agricultural shows is to provide maéériel 
for the “ cooking animal.” At the present season, when— 


Loose to festive joy, the country round 
Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth— 


many are the barons of beef scattered over England, emanating from 
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the Smithfield Fat Cattle Show. In the “good old days,” when 
oxen were roasted whole, and the ordinary bill of fare of a country 
squire at Christmas time consisted of 
Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swans, and bustards, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and, in fine, 
Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies, and custards, 


such “fatted beeves” as those lately exhibited, and many of 
which by this time have vanished down our readers’ throats, existed 
not except in the luscious dreams of some epicurean alderman. 
Beach’s Food for Cattle had not then been invented, and Messrs. 
Carter and Co. and Sutton and Co. were not in existence to ransack 
foreign lands for the germs of the succulent grasses and roots neces- 
sary to the production of prime beef. As our readers are aware, the 
breeds of cattle throughout the United Kingdom vary in different 
districts, from the small hardy varieties of the northern Highlands 
to the bulky and more meat-carrying breeds of the southern parts of 
England. Formerly it was customary to classify the whole according 
to the comparative length of the horns—as the Long-horned, Short- 
horned, Middle-horned, Crumpled-horned, and Hornless or Polled 
breeds. Nowadays, however, the various breeds are classified under 
the nomenclature of Devons, Herefords, Sussex, Norfolk or Suffolk 
polled, Long-horns, Short-horns, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Cross or 
Mixed. Whatever be their breed, there are certain forms and shapes 
which cattle must possess to prove remunerative to their breeders. 
We need hardly remark that these peculiarities must be developed to 
the utmost to obtain a prize‘at such a grand competitive exhibition 
as the Smithfield Club Show; and we shall enumerate a few “points” 
necessary for a “bovine” to possess before receiving attention at 
the hands of the judges. If there is one part of the frame the form 
of which, more than of any other, renders the animal valuable, it is 
the chest. There must be room enough for the heart to beat and 
the lungs to play, or sufficient blood for the purposes of nutriment 
and strength will not be circulated ; nor will it thoroughly undergo 
that vital change which is essential to the proper discharge of every 
function. We look, therefore, first of all, to the wide and deep girth 
about the heart and lungs. We must have both. ‘The proportion in 
which the one or the other may preponderate will depend on the 
service we require from the animal ; we can excuse a slight degree of 
flatness of the sides, for the beast will be lighter in the forehand, 
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and more active; but the grazier must have width as well as 
depth. And not only about the heart and lungs, but over 
the whole of the ribs, must we have both length and round- 
ness; the Acopfed as well as the deep barrel is essential; there 
must be room for the capacious paunch, room for the materials 
from which the blood is to be provided. The beast should 
also be ribbed home; there should be little space between the ribs 
and the hips. This seems to be indispensable in the steer, as it 
denotes a good healthy constitution, and a propensity to fatten ; but 
a largeness and drooping of the belly, notwithstanding that the 
symmetry of the animal is impaired, are considered advantageous in 
the cow, because room is thus left for the udder; and if these 
qualities are accompanied by swelling milk veins, her value in the 
dairy is generally increased. This roundness and depth of the barrel, 
however, are most advantageous in proportion as found behind the 
point of the elbow more than between the shoulders and legs; or 
low down between the legs, rather than upwards towards the withers; 
for the heaviness before and the comparative bulk of the coarse parts 
of the animal are thus diminished, which is always a very great 
consideration. The loins should be wide—of this there can be no 
doubt, for they are the prime parts ; they should seem to extend far 
along the back; and although the belly should not hang down, the 
flanks should be round and deep. Of the hips it is superfluous to 
say that, without being ragged, they should be large; round rather 
than wide, and presenting when handled plenty of muscle and fat. 
The thighs should be full and long, close together when viewed 
from behind, and the farther down they continue close the 
better. Shortness of leg is a good general rule, for there is an 
almost inseparable connection between length of leg and lightness of 
carcase, and shortness of leg and propensity to fatten. The bones 
of the legs (and they are taken as samples of the bones of the frame 
generally) should be small, but not too much so—small enough for the 
well-known accompaniment, a propensity to fatten—small enough 
to please the consumer; but not so small as to indicate delicacy 
of constitution and liability to disease. Lastly, the hide—the most 
important point of all—should be thin, but not so thin as to indicate 
that the animal can endure no hardship ; movable, mellow, but not 
too loose, and particularly well covered with fine and soft hair. The 
dictum of the judges at the Smithfield Club Show was not disputed, 
we believe, in a single instance—which does great credit to their per- 
spicuity and impartiality. The exhibition of Devons was remarkably 
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good, and the liking for these cattle amongst breeders is on the 
increase. Mr. William A. H. Smith, a well-known breeder, took the 
first prize of £20 in this class, as well as the silver medal ; the third 
prize of £10 going to the same breeder. ‘These animals were as 
near. perfection as possible, and immeasurably superior to others in 
this, the two years and six months old class. In Class 2 for Devons 
not exceeding three years and six months old, the first prize of £30 
and the silver medal fell to Mr. John Overman. The other classes 
in this breed were above the average in meat carrying qualities. In 
Herefords, Mr. A. Pike took the first prize, Mr. G. Bedford taking 
the silver medal for the breeder. The other prizes for Herefords 
were awarded with difficulty, there not being “a pin to choose” 
between some of the animals. Some of them, however, were a 
trifle “leggy,” but we must not be too critical, as the general display 
was good. The shorthorns, as a class, were up'to the mark. In that 
for steers not exceeding two years and six months old, Mr. James 
Bruce was rightly facile princeps, taking the £20 prize and the silver 
medal for the breeder. A finer “barrelled” animal we never saw. 
In Sussex steers Mr. G. Coote took the £20 prize and silver medal 
for breeder in the two years and six months old class. The remaining 


exhibits in this breed were well framed and knit together, realising 


high prices from the London butchers. The Norfolk and Suffolk 
Polled breed, were it not for the exhibits of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, would have been in a minority as far as excellence is con- 
cerned. ‘The first prize of £15 went to Sandringham Farm, and so 
did the second prize in another class. ‘The Scotch Highland steers 
were much admired ; for roundness and depth of barrel and width 
of loin they could not be surpassed. ‘The first prize of £30 was 
awarded to the Duchess of Athole, the silver medal for the breeder 
being taken by the Duke of Athole. In the other classes the display 
was good, but as the distance is an effectual bar to a large exhibi- 
tion of Scotch animals, it must not be taken as a fair criterion of the 
sort of beef that can be had north of the Tweed. 

Sheep mustered in great numbers. One cannot gaze on this useiul 


animal without recalling to mind Shakespeare’s simile. In the scene 


where Gloucester rudely drives the Lieutenant from the side of 
Henry VI., the unfortunate monarch thus complains of his helpless- 


ness -— 


So flies the reckless shepherd from the wolf : 
So first the harmless sheep doth yield its fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. 
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In the Saxon era the value of a sheep was 1s. At the time of the 
Conquest four sheep were equivalent to an acre of land. In the years 
1041 and 1125 a pestilent epidemic carried off large quantities in this 
kingdom ; so much so that they became very scarce, and at the close 
of the reign of Henry I. sold for 20s., and in his successor’s reign at 
25s. The introduction of turnips gave a great impetus to the breeding 
of sheep, inasmuch as they provided succulent nourishment during the 
long winter. The chief breeds valued nowadays are the Black-faced 
Heath, Dorset, Wiltshire, Southdown, Norfolk, and Cheviot. These 
species are justly regarded as the most valuable to the butcher, and as. 
such are the only ones we care much about seeing at the Smithfield 
Club Show. The judges in this department of the exhibition stuck 
strictly to the motto, “Palmam qui meruit ferat,” and the prizes were 
well awarded. In the Leicesters, a class of sheep chiefly valuable 
for their wool, Mr. F. J. S. Foljambe, the Earl of Lonsdale, and Mr. 
W. Brown took respectively the £20, £15,and £5 prizes. In Cots- 
wolds and Lincolns there was a good show. The Kentish and Cross- 
bred long-woolled sheep also were up to killing mark. Southdowns 
were worthy of note. ‘The Duke of Richmond, Mr. W. Rigden, and 
Lord Sondes took £20, £15, and #5 prizes in this class. Hampshire 
or Wiltshire Downs showed well. Shropshire breeds might have carried 
more meat. Oxfordshire, Ryland, Cheviot, Dorset, &c., were fair 
exhibits. The Mountain Breed had little but the “name” about 
‘them. The cross-bred long and short woolled class were in good 
form. As regards “extra stock,” we cannot but put in a word of 
<ommendation, many of them being above the average for butchering 
purposes. 

Taken, however, as an exhibition of good breeding, this department 
of the Smithfield Club Show compares badly with that for cattle. 
Some breeders do not care for “ honour and glory ;” these gentlemen 
object to the trouble of going long distances from home to exhibit ; 
and for this reason far better animals are sometimes,seen at local 
agricultural shows. ‘The English and the Chinese are partial to 
swine’s flesh, inasmuch as being “hard workers” they appreciate 
the heat-giving and strength-sustaining nutriment of the “unclean 
animal.” Since the days of Gurth the swineherd, England has 
been famed for its porkers, but never more so than at the present 
moment. Even the Japanese ambassadors stared at the huge 
barrels of “live pork,” which lay almost sightless, pretty nearly 
breathless, side by side in their special department at the Smithfield 
Club Show. 
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An old saw has it— 
lat pease-fed swine 


lor drover is fine. 


And truly the Hampshire hog, reared par exce/lence in a pea-growing 
district, “for drover és fine!” The crowds that pressed to gaze on 
the porcine exhibits must have been seen to be believed. The 
homage paid by speculative butchers to the prize pigs, who- 

Like to the Pontic Monarch of old days 


Fed on poisons; and they had no power, 
But were a kind of nutriment ! 





And, pray, what will of a pig devour? In olden times ‘Thomas 
‘Tusser warned pig breeders that— 


Through plenty of acorns, the porkling too fat, 
Not taken in season, may perish by that. 

If rattling or swelling once get to the throat, 
Thou losest thy porkling—a crown to a groat. 


In modern times there is not much fear of Hampshire hogs choking 
themselves with acorns, unless given on a “ charger” by their careful 
attendant, who offers a modicum of Hope’s Food with all the 
deference he would use to an alderman asking for turtle. ‘I'ruly pigs 
have undergone a change since the days when the Mysian Olympus 
was laid waste and Croesus robbed of his heir. A fine beast, too, must 
have been that of Erymanthus, which gave Hercules such a job. True 
we have “learned pigs,” descendants cf the prophetic Lavinian sow ; 
but for a good juicy-looking morceau commend us to “ No. 368,” at 
the Smithfield Club Show, bred by Her Majesty at the Prince 
Consort’s Show Farm, Windsor. ‘This favoured animal took the 
£10 prize, as well as the silver medal for his royal breeder. Truly, 
this favoured porker may, for aught we know, be a descendant of 
the forci bimestres, which Juvenal epicureanly termed animal propter 
convivia natum. In the Pigs of Any Breed class Mr. H. A. Brassey, 
M.P., took the #10 prize and silver medal for the breeder. All the 
other exhibits in pigs were excellent, and a credit, not only to their 
breeders, but to the country at large. 

The agricultural implements at the Smithfield Club Show have 
become a-special feature in this annual exhibition. The perpetual 
“bragging ” of the agricultural labourer, and the threatening attitude 
assumed towards farmers, have led the yeomanry to demand from 
manufacturers as many machines as possible, to enable them to dis- 
pense with “field hands.” Amongst the best of modern implements 
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was Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and Co.’s thrashing and finishing machine, 
which is of very compact design, all the working parts, including the 
elevator, being contained within the frame and being thus protected 
from the effects of weather and rough usage. Everything is so 
arranged that the work can be carried on in the most convenient 
manner, the straw and canings being delivered from the front of the 
machine, and the chaff cleaned and delivered into bags at the side, 
while the finished corn is deposited into sacks at the back. The 
construction is in every respect very substantial, the whole of the 
framing is of the best seasoned oak, while the drum and breastwork 
are of wrought iron, and the drum spindles, shaker, and shoe cranks 
are of steel ; all the shaft bearings are of good length with substantial 
brasses, and well protected from dust and dirt. 

It was to a machine of the same class that the judges awarded the 
first prize of £40 at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show in July 
last (the only difference being that the Cardiff machine was fitted 
with a “ Rainforth’s Patent Separating Screen”), and we cannot be 
surprised at the short but very satisfactory comment passed upon it 
in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Report :—“An exceedingly well- 
made machine.” Referring to the table of results published by the 
society, we observe that in two trials of wheat-thrashing, 405 and 406 
points respectively were made, in barley 427, while in oats the high 
number of 447 points were recorded out of a possible total of 450, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that malicious damage had been 
done to the screen of the machine during the night before the trials, 
which could only be hastily repaired upon the ground with such 
rough and ready appliances as happened to be at hand. We are 
informed that Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and Co. have during the past 
year more than doubled the extent of their works at Gainsborough, 
and have just completed, among other buildings, one of the finest 
engine-erecting shops in the kingdom. 

Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, of Ipswich, are a firm familiar to agricul- 
turists and others from their celebrated crushing mills, which continue 
to gain renown for the manufacturers, and have recently been awarded 
the silver medal by the Royal Society of the Netherlands, at the 
Hague. ‘The firm showed several varieties of these crushers, but 
they need no description or przise from us, their utility having stood 
the test of long experience. Two specimens of the R. A. S. E. 
first prize grinding mills with French stones, 3 feet and 214 feet in 
diameter, were also on view, and they appeared still to merit the high 
encomium given them by the Royal Agricultural Society’s judges at 
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Oxford, that they were “ exceedingly well made.” A malt mill, with 
compound wedge adjustment, for ensuring equal wear on the faces of 
the roils, was also shown at this stand, as well as oilcake breakers 
for hand power, the larger of the two being provided with two sets of 
rolls, so as to reduce cake to the smallest size, with less wear to the 
teeth, and with less power than in the ordinary machines. 

Besides mills of all kinds for preparing food for stock, &c., 
E. R. and F. Turner are celebrated as manufacturers of small 
thrashing sets of three to five-horse power, which, to judge from the 
specimen exhibited, they have succeeded in bringing to a high state 
of efficiency. ‘The set exhibited was of five-horse power, the engine 
being well proportioned and of substantial construction. ‘The 
thrasher was four feet wide and of the double blast finishing class. 
Strict attention to practical utility in design and constructive excel- 
lence in these small thrashing sets has obtained for this firm a 
leading position in their manufacture, and they are in large demand 
in districts where the transport of larger and heavier machines would 
be impossible. Another great advantage attaching to them is the 
small number of hands necessary to work them, while their capacity 
—i.¢., the work done by them—is by no means small. The makers 
assert that a careful account would show that in a season as much 
would be earned bya small thrashing set as by a large one, the smaller 
having an advantage in the facility with which it may be removed 
and set to work, and delay thus avoided. The gold medal of the 
Royal Society of the Netherlands was awarded to one of these 
thrashers at the Hague in September last. 

Messrs. Howard, of Bedford, the well-known steam plough manu- 
facturers, exhibited some magnificent implements, which can be seen 
daily at work on their own grounds. Messrs. Richmond and 
Chandler showed, amongst other implements, their well-known 
thrashing machines, which have taken first prizes of the Royal 
Societies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, also the silver medals 
of the International Exhibitions at London and Paris. The principal 
features in their new chaff machines consist in an entirely new form 
of mouthpiece, so constructed that however irregularly the machine 
may be fed, and whatever quality of hay or straw may be placed 
therein, ¢ never chokes. The surface of the mouthpiece is made of 
steel, and this has the advantage of presenting the same smooth edge 
as long as the machine lasts ; the knives are also kept sharper on the 
steel face than when cutting against cast iron. There is also an ex- 
panding jaw to the mouthpiece, which jaw is hinged to the axle of 
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the upper toothed roller, and is pressed down by a hand-screw so as 
to securely hold the material being cut, while admitting of consider- 
able alteration according to the nature of the substance acted upon. 
A travelling web is introduced in place of the ordinary bed of the 
feeding box, which is a material help to the ‘attendant, particularly 
in the larger machines, relieving him of the labour of pulling the hay 
or straw forward, and allowing him to concentrate his entire attention 
on the feed. A handle is placed at the side of the machine, by which 
two lengths of cut. are obtained, and the same handle acts upon a 
stop motion to arrest the rollers at any moment. 

Messrs. Isaac James and Son exhibited, amongst other things, 
an excellent manure cart, and a capital roller and clod crusher. 
Messrs. E. Page and Co. maintained their reputation as manufacturers 
of agricultural implements; as also did Messrs. Underhill. Mr. 
Benjamin Edgington, of Duke Street, London Bridge, as usual had 
to show something useful for farmers in his rick cloths, marquees, 
tents, &c.; as well as a light, strong, pliable cloth for waggon and 
cart covers. Messrs. Burney and Co. exhibited some excellent water 
carts and cisterns. 

Carriages may be considered one of the best features at the 
Smithfield Club Show. In this line Mr. Thorn, of Norwich, showed 
some first-class workmanship. Amongst other things, we would 
specially select for commendation his Norfolk shooting cart, with 
‘adjustable shafts.” Mr. Inwood, of St. Albans, showed, amongst 
others, a very pretty dogceart, which attracted much attention. Mr. 
Ayshford, of Britannia Works, Fulham, exhibited his patent dogcart, 
which was much admired. Mr. Boxall, of Grantham, also displayed 
a serviceable shooting cart and very pretty park phaeton. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of Suffolk, the inventor of the now well-known Perithreon, ex- 
hibited a brougham, possessing a “magic door,” capable of being 
opened and closed by the driver from his seat, by a very simple piece 
of mechanism. Messrs. Day, Son, and Hewitt, the well-known makers 
of the “stock-breeder’s medicine chests,” had many visitors to their 
stall in search of the panacea for “foot and mouth disease.” 

The sewing machines exhibited by Messrs. Newton, Wilson, and 
Co. attracted much attention from country visitors. The Howe 
Sewing Machine Company’s stand was also a centre of attraction 

—or, rather, the young lady was, on account of the deftness dis- 
played by her machine in what, we were informed, is technically 
known as “ braiding” amongst ladies. No show could be complete 
without Bradford’s “Vowel” Washing Machines, upon which, as 
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usual, there was a great “run.” In garden furniture and requisites 
Mr. Alfred Pierce showed some novelties. Altogether, what we 
“jotted” down at the time as worthy of notice seems upon reading 
over quite like an account of the contents of an Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion, which indeed is a true description of this great annual show. 
No other country could produce anything like it, and Englishmen 
may well be proud of such an institution, devoted to the develop- 
ment of stock, produce, and agricultural implements. Although the 
London streets did not appear to us to indicate so many visitors as 
usual, the show was in this respect one of the most successful on 
record. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


OF CERTAIN EMIGRANTS ON BOARD THE “ HESPERUS ;” AND CON- 
CERNING A WELL KNOWN MELODY THAT LED TO A DELIGHTFUL 


DISCOVERY. 
Y the kindness of Mr. Williams, Jacob was enabled at 
7 once to throw up his Dinsley engagement ; and, on the 
i oon invitation of Mr. Horatio Johnson (with whom Mr. 
a> Williams had recently spent a day at Middleton), he 
took Liverpool on his way into the Principality of Wales, for the 
purpose of bidding adieu to a party of emigrants in whose welfare he 
was deeply interested. 

It was a calm summer night, when Jacob and the Doctor, and 
Mrs. Horatio Johnson, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Titsy, sat in a 
corner of the best cabin of the Hesperus, bound to Canada. The 
moonlight was streaming in upon them through the cabin window ; 
Mrs. Johnson was plying her knitting needles, and looking up occa- 
sionally to make a remark; the Doctor was detailing to Jacob his 
views about the future, and the comparative ease with which money 
begot money in the colonies ; Tom was listening to the Doctor and 
smiling at Susan ; and Jacob was wishing them all sorts of success 
and happiness, whenever a lull occurred in the conversation, and 
exacting promises of frequent letters. 

The parting hour came at last. Mrs. Johnson, though in her heart 
she could not altogether forgive Jacob, for we know what, united in 
the general feeling of sorrow at leaving him ; but happy in their own 
goodness and honest affection, not one of the four had any regrets in 
setting out for a hew home far away from scenes which were asso- 
ciated with so many bitter memories. Jacob took his leave with 
much real emotion ; and an hour afterwards stood gazing at a ship 
that was disappearing in the moonlight, to be followed by other 
vessels which other people would look after and wave handkerchiefs 
at, and weep about, and dream of in the silent watches of the night. 

On the following afternoon Jacob arrived at the first stage in his 
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Welsh journeying, and found at the post-office, Neathville, according 
to prior arrangement, a bundle of proofs of his first book. To read 
these was, at that time, a labour of love indeed, even though the 
labour continued long after the sun had disappeared, and the moon 
had risen again—the same moon that was looking down on the 
emigrant ship, and making long white tracks on the distant ocean 
which now rolled between Jacob and his old friends. 

Neathville was a quiet, mossy old place, with the sea in front, and 
on every other side a country studded with grey ruins of old walls 
and castles, the histories of which are a rich mine of instruction, 
poetry, and romance. The Flemish found the town a fishing village, 
and, struck with its many natural advantages, settled there, and, 
assisted by Norman allies, fortified the place; but the Welsh many 
years afterwards surprised the settlers, put them to the sword, and razed 
the fortifications to the ground. From that period (somewhere about 
the eleventh century), until after the advent of Oliver Cromwell, the 
history of Neathville had been one of great interest—a story of war 
and tribulation, of piracy and bloodshed, of sack and famine, of 
heroism and bravery ; and in all quarters the antiquary could lay his 
fingers upon some fine memento of the greatness and the littleness 
of past ages. There was an old castle; a grey church, filled with 
quaint memorials ; some ruined walls, the remains of a priory ; two 
medicinal springs, and many other attractions ; besides the fringe of 
rocks which skirted the bay and ran out, in picturesque pinnacles, 
into the sea. 

At the period of my story, the fine sandy beach was not the prome- 
nade of fast gentlemen from town, looking through eye-glasses at fast 
ladies from the same place; nor had the donkey driver even made his 
appearance. At the most fashionable hour in the day Jacob saw 
only a few groups of people on the immense tract of beach, which 
stretched away until it seemed to join the clouds at a famous point, 
where many a ship had been lured to destruction in the dark days of 
the wreckers. 

Musing with his own thoughts, which were chiefly occupied with 
the design of writing a full explanation of his position to Lucy, and 
endeavouring to fix an interview which should be final “ for weal or 
woe,” Jacob was returning home one evening not long after his 
arrival in Neathville, when, as if in response to his feelings, there fell 
upon his ear the faint melody of a strain so familiar to him that at 
first he thought it but the creation of his own fancy.. A treacherous 
memory and a strong imagination will sometimes play strange tricks 
with the senses ; but Jacob was soon convinced that the music which 
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he heard was a charming reality. It stole over the rocks, in undu- 
lating cadences, and transported him back to days of yore, as com- 
pletely as though he had been under some such Spell as Mesmer 
might have worked, taking the reason prisoner, and planting the mind 
with whatever picture the enchanter willed. Jacob was again in the 
garden at Middleton, with the morning sun shining upon him, amidst 
the sounds of falling waters, and the songs of birds. 
There is a happy land, 
Far, far away. 

High over the rocks above him, from a noble half-castellated house, 
came the well-known music; and, as Jacob listened, all the sensa- 
tions of hope and fear and doubt and dread which he had felt when 
he looked on the footprints in the snow at Cartown replaced the 
first thoughts of the old home and the-garden-paradise. There was 
only orie voice which could sing that song so sweetly, so plaintively. 
A harp accompaniment added to the effect of the dear old melody, 
and with the murmur of the sea as a deep bass, and Jacob’s own 
strong imagination and memories of happy times, my readers will 
readily believe that the music was an attraction which Jacob did not 
desire to resist. 

To go round by the regular path, to mah the house situated on 
the summit of the rocks, were a tedious process indeed for Jacob in 
his present mood. Straight to the house whence the music came 
was his only course. Away he went with the alacrity of a practised 
climber. There had been a time when his mind would not, under 
similar circumstances, have strayed for a moment from the object 
of his climbing ; but now that he was an author, the demon of 
“copy,” which sometimes startles writers at all hours, suggested to 
him what a capital situation it would be, supposing he were writing 
a story out of his own experiences, to make himself fall over the 
rocks and be discovered by his mistress just in time to save his 
precious life, and once more swear eternal love to each other. 

Jacob did not fall, although his path was made additionally dan- 
gerous by the starting up, here and there, of flocks of sea-birds, which 
filled the air with their peculiar cries, compelling him to pause and 
listen for the music to the source of which he was hurrying. He 
had scarcely reached the summit when the melody changed to a new 
and an unknown one ; but, a few moments afterwards, when he had 
stepped aside from the full view of the room with its tall windows 
opening out upon a lawn, Jacob detected in the new song some 

_ simple words which he had written for Lucy Cantrill when he was a 
schoolboy and had dreams by the Cartown river. 
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I have said that the windows were wide open. Screening himself 
behind a figure of Neptune, which stood in the centre of the lawn, 
Jacob looked into the room, as an erring mortal, tempted by Naiad 
strains, might have gazed into some sea-beat grot. How like and 
yet how unlike his Lucy was the lady who now sat conjuring from a 
Welsh harp music that Ariel might have made in Prospero’s island! 

Jacob’s heart told him quickly enough who was the musician. 
Still the old times did not seem so distinct, now that he looked upon 
her once more, as they had appeared when he heard the factory 
hymn coming over the rocks ten minutes previously. Zhen he had 
thought of Lucy as he saw her under the apple tree in Cantrill’s 
little garden; of Lucy in her straw hat, simple bodice, and pro- 
vincial skirts, walking by his side with just sufficient coquettish- 
ness to fill him full of doubts and fears, and excite the wish that 
he were old enough to marry her, lest perchance some more gallant 
knight should carry her off. But now he saw another Lucy, and yet 
the same. The soft blue eyes as of yore, the sweet full lip, the hair 
a shade darker, the figure taller, and that of a woman. It was Lucy 
refined, not so much by fashion as by education, and the effect of 
living in an aristocratic atmosphere ; it was the beautiful girl of the 
old times grown into the lovely woman, and bearing all the impress 
of the Great Artist’s finishing touches. 

By-and-by the hand which had wandered over the strings fell 
gently by the performer’s side, and the lady looked upwards; it 
seemed to Jacob as though her eyes were fixed upon him. A 
moment previously he had hurriedly decided to present himself at 
the house in the usual manner, and inquire for Miss Thornton, 
fearing that the more romantic fashion of walking in at the window 
after a scramble over the rocks would alarm her. But that might 
not be, for Lucy came forth, passed across the lawn, close by where 
he stood, and leaning over the terrace which surmounted the rocks, 
looked pensively out to sea. Jacob felt that he could not escape 
without attracting her attention. He walked quietly towards her, 
and with his heart beating a tattoo, he whispered “ Lucy.” 

The lady turned round with a startled, doubtful look. Jacob put 
forth his arms, and in another moment Mr. Cavendish Thornton’s 
matrimonial schemes were scattered to the winds for ever. 


* * * “ * * 


Jacob went to his hotel that night the happy fellow of whom he had 
once or twice only ventured to dream. He had told Lucy his story, 
and she had said something about herown. He needed no confession 

Vor. X. N.S., 1873. H 
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of her love; of its truth and constancy he had sufficient evidence 
in the singing of those simple words, which had been a boyish tribute 
to her in the golden days of Cartown. He was certainly puzzled to 
know why she had not received his letters; though he was hardly 
surprised that her inquiries concerning himself had been unsuccess- 
ful. He cared little or nothing about these minor circumstances 
now. He could not, however, help noticing that they seemed greatly 
to disturb Lucy, who made him promise to make some inquiries 
concerning the letters which he had addressed to her at Cartown. 
He fulfilled this promise at once, and by the same post wrote to 
Ginghems to say that he should not be prepared to send “ copy” 
for the Welsh work so quickly as he had at first anticipated. Neath- 
ville, he said, had charmed him almost beyond description. He 
should never be sufficiently grateful to them for sending him into 
Wales. It had opened up a world of romance to him. They would 
be surprised when he told them of his great discovery in the Princi- 
pality. Jacob chuckled at the hidden waggery of his letter. He 
wrote a most mad epistle to Windgate Williams, who really feared 
Jacob’s success had suddenly turned his head. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


A STORM ON THE WELSH COAST. 


Tue reader was prepared by a conversation between Lucy and 
Dorothy for Miss Thornton’s departure from London. The belle of the 
season had either grown tired of the restraints of Mayfair, or she had 
seriously felt her educational deficiencies, or she was bored by the Hon. 
Max Walton, or she had had a severe relapse into Jacob Martynism. 
I am hardly in a position to explain the young lady’s reasons for her 
almost sudden determination to leave town. She wanted to go before 
her first season was really over ; and above all things she would insist 
upon her uncle keeping her retreat a secret. Mr. Thornton induced her 
to stay in town until Lord John and his brother Max Walton began to 
make their arrangements for grouse shooting ; but Lucy was firmness 
itself in her determination that her address should not be known for 
a long time, and that no visitors should be invited to Lydstep House. 
Her uncle had been a good deal troubled by Lucy’s plans, which 
excluded a return to town for two or three years. He would not 
hear of this. Then she would go abroad, ever so far away, where it 
was impossible to get back for years. Had anything occurred in 
town to offend or annoy her? No. Was there anything he could do 
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to make London more agreeable to her? No; she had no objection 
to London. When she felt competent by education and ordinary 
accomplishments to take her position in town, she would return. 
She was competent ; she was the queen of the season; her accom- 
plishments had a freshness that was charming ; she might marry into 
the noblest family in the land at once, if she would ; she was worthy 
of her name, worthy of all their gallery of ancestral portraits, worthy 
of the highest state. Mr. Thornton grew eloquent in his praises, and 
entreated the young beauty to reconsider her plans ; but Lucy kissed 
him and was adamant. 

Lydstep House was the family residence of some friends of Mr. 
Thornton who had gone abroad for three or four years, and Lucy 
accepted the offer of it at once, without seeing it; and the place 
turned out all that could be desired. Mr. Thornton had visited his 
wayward niece as frequently as his old habits would permit. He had 
been content to hunt his grouse and shoot them in Wales instead of 
Scotland for her sake during two seasons. Only two days prior to 
Jacob’s unexpected appearance on the scene, he had once more 
arrived on a long visit to his lovely niece, who was accompanied in 
her retreat by Mr. Thornton’s housekeeper, and two awfully clever 
and learned companion teachers of art, science, and languages—ladies 
who had sounded the depths of all educational systems, who had 
dived into the hidden mysteries of science, and who had soared on 
the wings of inspiration into the highest realms of art. Lucy professed 
to be a wonderfully earnest and industrious pupil of these vestals of 
learning, but she seemed to devote most of her time to music and 
drawing, and her sketch books were full of pictures that she called 
“reminiscences.” They were rough studies of cottages, country 
stiles and walks, bits of brook scenery, glimpses of woodland nooks ; 
and one of the vestals had expressed to the other some serious alarm 
at the young lady’s monotonous kind of pleasures. But Lucy in her 
own quiet way had impressed upon their minds that she was the 
mistress of Lydstep House, and that she had a will of her own apart 
from Mr. Thornton’s ; they therefore kept their private views of Miss 
Thornton’s habits to themselves, and had nothing but praises of her 
mind, her intellect, and her amiability for the ear of her uncle. 

A few days after Jacob Martyn’s sudden appearance at Lydstep 
House, Mr. Cavendish Thornton, as was his wont, having partaken 
of coffee and dry toast in his own apartment, went into Lucy’s 
morning room to have a chat with his niece. 

“IT want to talk seriously to you, sir, this morning,” said Lucy the 
moment her uncle entered the room. 
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“What is the matter, my child?” said Mr. Thornton, taking her 
hand. “Your lip is trembling, and you look angry.” 

“T think I am angry,” said Lucy, “but I do not wish to be angry, 
only firm ; you have done me a great wrong, uncle, and yourself too.” 

“Lucy, what is the meaning of this strange manner ?” 

“You have sacrificed me to family pride,” said Lucy; “ accepting 
a trust from one who laid down his life for the honour of his family 
and the glory of his king, you have betrayed it; you have allowed 
me to go on doubting the truest heart that ever beat, and you have 
almost driven me into marrying out of spite a person I could never 
love.” 

Contemplating the abyss upon which her woman’s judgment had 
tottered, Lucy was almost beside herself with anger against him who 
had stood between her and Jacob. 

“Lucy, you are mad or I am dreaming,” said Mr. Thornton, his 
every action betokening the greatest amazement. 

“T am not mad, uncle; you are not dreaming. It is now four 
years since you found me a happy girl, and you have made my life 
a burden to me.” 

“Lucy, Lucy !” exclaimed her uncle. 

“What did I care for fortune, when you had thrust from me all 
I cared to live for?” 

Lucy had satisfied herself, in a conversation with Allen, that Mr. 
Thornton had intercepted her letters to Jacob and kept back Jacob’s 
letters to herself. 

“T do not understand you, niece ; and all my love for you will not 
permit me to listen to this language. Since first I had the happiness 
of restoring you to the world, and fulfilling a sacred trust confided to 
me by my nephew and by your father, you have been continually in 
my thoughts ; it has been my chief delight to sacrifice myself for 
your happiness.” 

“ Happiness !” exclaimed Lucy, with sorrowful dignity and with a 
composure before which Mr. Thornton grew confused and troubled. 
“Happiness! Was it not enough that my poor mother should die 
of a broken heart, that my dear, dear father, should have his last 
moments embittered by your miserable family pride? Was not 
this a sufficient sacrifice, but the Thornton blood, the Thornton 
escutcheon, the Thornton portrait gallery should demand another 
victim ?” 

“When you are mistress of yourself, Miss Thornton,” said her 
uncle, “‘I will listen to you: meanwhile I will seek elsewhere for 
information concerning the change which has come over you. 
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Ingratitude is not a Thornton vice. You are not well, Lucy ; 
you are not yourself.” 

Mr. Thornton began to have some faint idea of the situation ; but 
he was too much overcome to collect his thoughts and meet it. 

“Do not leave me, uncle,” said Litcy ; “I will try and be calm. 
Pray sit down ; we must understand each other now.” 

“Then be good enough without this strange declamation—which is 
an accomplishment I did not know you possessed, my child—to 
explain yourself.” 

“T will,” said Lucy, the tears starting in her eyes. “When you 
found me I was happy, if I was poor. What have riches to do with 
happiness ?” 

A great deal, thought Mr. Thornton. 

“TI was poor, but contented and happy in the love of one who, if 
he had neither name nor fortune to recommend his suit, would not 
have soiled his fingers with dishonour ; no, not for a dukedom.” 

Mr. Thornton now saw the situation clearly, and at once chided 
himself mentally for thinking that he could hope to turn that youthful 
attachment which Allen had discovered in the first hours of their 
triumphant discovery of the Thornton heiress. 

“You knew of my engagement, and you broke it ruthlessly by 
improper means ; you did not even take the trouble to consider 
whether he was worthy of my love ; you did not even seek to know 
the secret of my own heart ; you intercepted his letters.” 

Mr. Thornton winced at this. It was a blow; it struck his pride 
roughly ; it brought the colour into his face. 

“Yes, leagued with your gwn servant,-to make me doubt a true 
and noble heart ; and I was weak enough to believe ill of him. The 
Thornton blood was not- noble enough to give me a true woman’s 
strength, and faith, and generosity. I have behaved like the wretchéd 
thing I had nearly become—a lady of fashion, a queen in society, a 
West-end belle. I despise myself for the very narrowness of my 
escape.” 

“Be calm, Lucy; be calm,” said Mr. Thornton. He did not 
know what else to say. That reference to the letters was a blow 
which seemed to render him helpless. 

Between her tears Lucy’s eyes flashed anger, sorrow, and indigna- 
tion. She sobbed and paced the room like one distraught. 

“ And to think that I should have doubted him!” she went on. 
“ To think that finery and jewels and those empty dolls in the Row 
should have overshadowed his image, should have dimmed the 
remembrance of that last day at Cartown! To think that Mr. Max 
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Walton, a lord’s son, who makes bets on his conquest of a woman, 
should have filled the very smallest corner of my thoughts for a 
moment! To think that I could not have guessed what had been 
done to deceive me !” 

“Be calm,” said Mr. Thornton again, “ you do not think what you 
say.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thornton! Uncle, if you will,” said Lucy, softening. 
“Was this worthy of you? Was this worthy of your great and noble 
ancestors ?” 

“Damme if I think it was!” exclaimed the old man, starting up 
from his seat and striding across the room. “I never was in such an 
infernal fix in my life. *Pon my soul I don’t quite know where I am. 
If they had told me that my niece Lucy could have abused her proud 
old uncle in this strain I would have said they lied. Damme, I would 
have fought my own brother to the death for half the accusations she 
has made against me. But a woman !—what the devil are you to do 
with a woman ?” 

As Lucy softened in her manner, Mr. Thornton began to be tempes- 
tuous. He had no other resource. He did not know what to do or 
say. Lucy having given full rein to her anger, now, like a woman, 
found relief in sympathetic tears. 

“Uncle, I am only a woman,” she said. “I have been sorely tried. 
I did not mean to say all I have said. I know it is all a mistake.” 

“ Mistake, damme! A fine mistake,” said Mr. Thornton, marching 
about the room. 

“T know you did not mean to be unkind ; you would have made 
me a queen if you could.” 

“‘Unkind, damme !—heaven forgive me for swearing in presence of 
a lady—nothing was farther from my thoughts.” 

Lucy followed him as he paced the room. 

“T have no doubt you thought it was for my own good.” 

“Good !|—I would have died for you. Damme, I would have done 
factory work myself for you sooner than you should have been 
unhappy !” 

Lucy took his hand. The two went marching away from one end 
of the room to the other. 

“T could never marry Max Walton,” said Lucy. 

“Damn Max Walton !—shade of the Thorntons forgive me—you 
shall not be coerced.” 

Lucy slipped her arm through her uncle’s, and laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Forgive me, uncle—dear uncle,” she said in her winning 
voice. 
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Colonel Thornton stopped suddenly. “God bless you, my child,” 
he exclaimed, and the next moment he was fairly sobbing over her. 

“T could not bear to lose your good opinion, Lucy, to say nothing 
of your love; it was as much that old fool Allen’s fault as mine; I am 
as big an ass as he is; forgive me, darling; promise never to say an 
unkind word again to me; I’m only an old woman, a silly old woman; 
I could not get on at all without you, Lucy, my dear, dear child.” 

The old man stroked her head and fondled her hands. 

“T am so very very sorry,” sobbed Lucy. “I ought to have ex- 
plained myself to you long ago, ought to have told you all; it is I 
who am to blame.” 

“No, no, my dear Lucy; say no more about it; put your arms 
round my neck ; I had a little sister like you when I was a boy; she 
died when I was a boy, too; I am an old man now, Lucy, a very old 
man ; there, my dear child, there, there !” 

The subdued old man rocked Lucy to and fro in his arms and 
crooned over her, and Lucy was stung with remorse and sorrow so 
deeply that at last she fainted and lay still as if she were dead. 

The shock was very brief; Lucy opened her eyes at the first drop 
of water which the old man hurriedly flung in her face. 

“Don’t ring,” she whispered. “I shall be better in a moment.” 

He bathed her temples, and kissed her, and chafed her hands, and 
the colour returned to her cheeks. 

“Let me ring for a little sherry,” he said calmly, and wiping all 
traces of emotion from his face. 

“Yes, dear,” said Lucy. 

“ Bring some sherry and a biscui t,” said Mr. Thornton. 

When the wine was brought and the servant had disappeared, the 
old man filled a glass for Lucy, which he insisted upon her drinking 
at once. 

“ Now Lucy, one more—you must drink this. I am going to pro- 
pose a toast.” Lucy smiled and took the glass. 

“ His health,” said the Colonel, emptying his glass and turning it 
up German fashion. 

Lucy sipped her wine and looked up at her uncle, her eyes full of 
gratitude and love. 

‘What has passed is to be a secret, Lucy.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lucy. 

“ And now, my child, where is Ae ?” 

“In Neathville,” said Lucy, her eyes seeking the ground. 

“Thought so,” said her uncle. “Let him come to me, Lucy— 
let him come at once.” 
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“Yes, dear uncle,” said Lucy; “and you have forgiven my rash 
and cruel and unkind words ?” 

“We will forgive each other,” said the Colonel. “Let us seal a 
bond of peace and love.” 

He took her face in both his hands, kissed her tenderly, patted her 
head, and saying, “ Let him come to me at once,” left the room. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
AFTER THE STORM. 


Two lovers wandering by the sea. That was the picture of the 
calm which followed. Two lovers walking hand in hand, with the 
sea playing a quiet, soothing accompaniment to their thoughts. 
The storm was over. The tempest had left behind the calm which 
always follows passion. I fear Messrs. Ginghem, of Paternoster Row, 
London, would not have been quite satisfied with Jacob’s last letter 
if they could have been witnesses of his occupation just then. 

It was a sunny summer evening. The dreamy music of the 
ebbing water fell like balm upon the spirit. It awakened sympathetic 
responses in two beating hearts. It was full of a sweet solace. 
Lucy’s thoughts wandered dreamily to London, where the season 
was throbbing and pulsating and boiling up and steaming like a hot 
spring. She thought of herself sauntering down -the Row, then 
sauntering home to dress for dinner, with Max Walton lingering 
at her side, trying to win his bet; she saw herself being taken in 
to dinner by Lord Folden; she heard her praises being sung 
later on at night by Lady Miffits; and she shuddered at the narrow 
escape she had had of a fashionable life in the Max Walton sense. 
A little more heartlessness, she thought, a little less love of Jacob 
and the old days, and she would have ridden straightway into the 
thick of it ; a little looser rein, away she would have gone, establish- 
ing herself on that giddy height of vanity to which her uncle and 
Max Walton would have led her. She would have outshone other 
women both in beauty and jewels, until a new belle came to take the 
town by storm, and eclipse her, and tear her heart with jealousy. 
And what would have become of Jacob Martyn? 

The quiet music of the ocean summoned Jacob’s thoughts back to 
Middleton and the cottage at Cartown. There was one transient 
shadow upon his happiness just then. There was a pang of regret in 
the thought that his father was not living to see the sunshine of 
Lucy’s face, and to know that his only son was going to be successful 
and happy at last. 
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“ And you came here quite by chance?” said Lucy, after they had 
walked a long distance in a subdued happy silence. 

“Unless a kind fate, pitying my misery, brought me here,” says 
Jacob, looking into her clear, loving eyes. 

“ Perhaps that is why it led me here first. I can never forgive 
myself for doubting you, Jacob! But I do not think I did quite 
doubt you. It used to make me very, very miserable to think that 
the day might come when I should”~ 

“We will not speak, dearest, of such a possibility. I once 
doubted you, Lucy, and then I almost doubted our good Father 
Himself; for it seemed as if I had lost everything in earth and 
heaven.” 

“* My dear Jacob!” said Lucy, leaning her head upon his shoulder. 

“ Ah! my dear, sweet girl, you will never know how much I love 
you ; and how grateful Iam to you for the happiness of knowing 
that you love me—you do, dear, don’t you ?” 

Jacob liked to hear her say so. 

“Love you ! ‘my own dear Jacob! But do you remember when I 
was a little coquettish, when I appeared to be angry at your coming 
to the cottage on a cleaning day ?” 

“Can I ever forget any moment of my life spent with you !” 

“‘ How Lady Mary Miffits would stare to hear me talk of a cleaning 
day. Poor dear! she would not know what I meant.” 

“Who is Lady Miffits ?” 

“No one whom you know, dear ; she chaperoned me through my 
first season in town, when I was the belle. They said I was the belle.” 

Lucy blushed, and Jacob, looking round to see that they had the 
little bit of bay quite to themselves, put his arm round her waist 
and kissed her. He was compensated for all his misery. How 
completely a long-looked-for, long-desired happiness shuts out the 
pain we have suffered in reaching the prize! The happy land that 
once was so far away, he had reached it. The far-off haven that 
seemed impossible to win across a sea of storm and quicksazd, he 
had gained the longed-for anchorage. 

What a story they had to tell each other! There were some 
rounded clumps of rock in this little bay, and the lovers sat down 
to bill and coo and talk and repeat their vows, and look out upon 
the sea where a long streak of red gold like a path led the way to 
a land of glorious crimson. They were surprised to see how soon 
it faded out, the cold blue of the east gaining intensity the while, 
and showing at length a marble moon wandering in a little company 
of twinkling stars. 
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It was late when they returned to the house on the cliffs, and Lucy 
was framing all kinds of excuses for her uncle. She had no idea the 
time had gone so quickly. They had so many things to talk about. 
Jacob had been parted from her so long that she kept him gossiping 
about a hundred things. She hoped uncle had not been troubled 
about her long absence. She had brought Mr. Martyn to plead and 
explain for her. But the little speech was not needed. The steamer 
which had paddled out to sea while they sat in the little bay had Mr. 
Cavendish Thornton on board. 

“He left this note for you, miss,” said Allen, breathing hard 
and staring at Jacob. “It was sudden—master’s going; but I 
were to say that he left his love for you and Mr. Martyn, and this 
note.” 

“ Dear uncle !” exclaimed Lucy at this kind and touching message, 
implying that all her hopes and wishes were realised. Jacob’s heart 
beat proudly and with a deep gratitude. The significance of the 
message lifted him into the skies. He had come prepared to be 
proud and firm and brave with Mr. Cavendish Thornton ; come pre- 
pared to justify himself in what he conceived would be an angry 
altercation ; and Mr. Thornton had not only left the field clear but 
with signals of amity. Jacob’s good star was indeed in the ascendant. 

“* My darling niece,” read Lucy, through a dim halo that gathered 
about her eyes, “‘ we have forgiven each other ; we will forget’ all that 
is disagreeable in the past; but you will never leave your poor old 
selfish uncle.” 

“My noble, good uncle, never,” said Lucy, the mist gathering 
before her eyes still more densely. ‘‘ Read it for me, Jacob.” 

“Desire Mr. Martyn,” continued Jacob, reading the letter in a 
voice of emotion, “ to follow me.to London in two or three days; I 
have gone by my favourite route, v#@ Bristol by steamer.” 

“We saw it leaving the bay, my dear uncle !” said Lucy between 
her tears. 

“ Do not be surprised at my sudden return ; tell Mr. Martyn it is on 
his account ; there are many arrangements to make. He will give me 
the address of his solicitor, and we shall soon put matters in proper 
form. There is another steamer to Bristol in three days from this, if 
he likes that route ; or he can take the coach to Newport and on to 
Gloucester, where he will get a train. Tell him I am very jealous of 
him. If I see that silly brother of Lord Folden’s, I will put you 
right with him ; he never thought you were very much in earnest.” 

“Poor Max,” said Lucy, smiling now and looking a trifle archly at 
Jacob. 
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“Who is Max, dear ?” said Jacob. 

“* Max Walton, the Honourable Max Walton, sir,” said Lucy, wiping 
away the last traces of her tears, “one of my admirers.” 

Jacob smiled, but for a moment he was jealous; only for a moment, 
and then he finished the letter. “Ever, my dear niece, yours most 
affectionately, Cavendish Thornton.” 

“God bless him,” said Lucy, at which moment Allen returned to 
say dinner was on the table. 

“ Dinner !” said Lucy, in astonishment. 

“Unless you have dined,” said Allen. 

“Oh, no,” said Lucy, “ but”——— 

Allen left the room. 

“ Have you dined ?” said Lucy. 

“Yes, on kisses without the bread and cheese of the proverb,” 
said Jacob, taking the dear sweet face in both his big hands and 
kissing the pouting lips. 

“There! now that will do, Jacob dear ; I am going to ring the bell.” 

Allen returned. 

“Have the ladies dined ?” asked Lucy. 

“Yes, miss ; they dined with Mr. Thornton, who ordered the table 
to be laid afresh for two, and kept till you returned, miss.” 

“Mr. Martyn, take me in to dinner,” said Lucy, taking Jacob’s arm, 
to the disgust and astonishment of Allen, who made up his mind 
there and then to follow Mr. Thornton to London with all despatch. 

There never was such a delicious little dinner ; never were two diners 
so happy; Jacob could hardly believe that he was not dreaming. 
When dessert was served, and they were alone, Lucy said, ‘“‘ We must 
talk about old times to convince me that the present is reality.” 

“Do you remember that last day at Cartown, when you made tea?” 
said Jacob. 

“ Ah! yes, I do,” Lucy replied, looking back at the picture which 
at once presented itself to her. 

“ And the clock that would hurry on, and that dear smell of tar 
and the wood fire !” 

“T have thought of it all thousands of times, dear ; and when you 
were obliged to go at last, and I watched the lamp of the mail cart 
until it shone like a star and then went out, dear, and left me almost 
broken hearted.” 

Jacob drew his chair close to Lucy’s, and his arm somehow strayed 
to her waist and held her. 

“Lucy, dear, we will go there as soon as we can—eh, love? and 
see the dear old place, the cottage, the wood, that little brook, and 
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the apple tree under which you stood in those early days when I was 
dying of love and dared not tell you.” 

“Yes, dear; and do you remember the gipsy tent, and” —— 

Jacob started. 

“What is the matter, dear ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Jacob, “nothing ; I spent a night or two in the 
encampment, when I went to the cottage and found you gone.” 

“ Indeed,” said Lucy ; “tell me of it, love ; when was it ?” 

“In the winter ; it is not a pleasant memory; you shall hear the 
story some other time ; at present let us only bask in the sunshine, 
dear ; we have had enough of the frost and snow. There, now, you 
must drink one more glass of this grand old wine ; and we will clink 
our glasses as Bohemians do and toast Fortune.” 

“What would Allen say if he saw us?” said Lucy, laughing. “I 
fear we were never intended for Mayfair, Jacob.” 

“There! I clink the glass at the top, then at the bottom, then 
I say, ‘To Lucy.’” 

‘You said we should toast Fortune,” replied Lucy, smiling. 

“It is all the same, dear,” said Jacob. 

“Now I must leave you to your wine,” said Lucy, rising, “and 
prepare my companions for your presence in the drawing-room. 
I have two wise ladies here who assist me in my studies, you know. 
There, dear, will you have coffee here or in the drawing-room ?” 

Tucy looked round at her lover with sparkling archness. Jacob’s 
only reply was to kiss the mouth that asked the tantalising question. 

Coffee was speedily announced, and Jacob followed Allen to the 
drawing-room, where he was duly introduced to Lucy’s ladies, whom 
he found very pleasant and agreeable. They played, and sang, and 
talked of lords and ladies. By-and-by Lucy sat down to her harp 
and sang the dear old hymn of the early days ; and, with the reader’s 
permission, we will leave Jacob drinking in words and music and all 
their dear associations, and, when no one observed him, quietly wiping 
away some tears of joy. His sudden happiness was almost too much 
for him. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


From Italy, hard upon the news which told of the death of 
Mrs. Mary Somerville, comes to me from another lady of high 
attainments and proud position in the world of let.ers, one of my 
most esteemed correspondents, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, a sonnet 
touchingly expressive of her veneration for her aged sister in 
literature, and doubly touching now that the lady to whom the 
lines were addressed six years ago is dead. Mrs. Clarke’s sonnet, 
she tells me, was laid by in 1866, and never reached the good and 
gifted woman to whom it was addressed. Now, therefore, for the 
first time, the exquisite lines see the light. I am thankful for the 
opportunity of printing them here as a tribute to the memory of the 
dead and a welcome memento of the living :— 


SONNET 
ON RECEIVING A LOCK OF MRS. MARY SOMERVILLE’S HAIR. 


Trat head—which long among the stars hath dwelt 
In thought sublime and speculation rare, 
In scientific knowledge past compare, 
In deep research and questions that have dealt 
With Nature’s laws to make them seen and felt— 
That head now yields this tress of still dark hair, 
At sight of which, besprent with argent fair, 
Methought my touch’d imagination knelt. 


It looks as though, communing with the stars, 
It had received some beams of silv’ry light, 
Some reflex of Diana’s crescent white, 
Or steel-bright rays shorn from the crest of Mars. 
A gift it is from one endowed with lore divine, 
And proudly, gratefully, I treasure it as mine. 


-Mary CowpEN CLARKE. 
Feb. 26th, 1866. 
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I HAVE received a second eaiuon of the Rev. Dr. Gerald Molly’s 
photographically-illustrated account of “The Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau in the Summer of 1871.” The book is unique of its _ 
kind. The story of the play is told with graphic force and power, 
and the illustrations are characteristic memorials of the time. They 
include photographs of, the leading actors, together with several 
incidents of the piece. The description of the theatre in the open 
air, “shut in by a glorious amphitheatre of hilis,” calls to mind 
Dickens’s sketch from his window in “Pictures from Italy.” Within 
a stone’s throw, as it seems, the audience of the day-theatre sit, their 
faces turned this way. But as the stage is hidden, it is very odd, 
without a knowledge of the cause, to see their faces changed so 
suddenly from earnestness to laughter. At the close of his book, 
Dr. Molly, after quoting sundry persons upon whom the Passion Play 
made a deep and lasting impression, records his own feelings. He 
went to Ober-Ammergau prejudiced against the Passion Play ; he 
remained to be “more sensibly impressed than ever he had been by 
any sermon, however eloquent.” Nevertheless, he is not an advocate 
for a frequent repetition of the Play, nor for its extension beyond the 
village which its representation has made famous. ‘The peculiar 
combination of circumstances which, in the course of many genera- 
tions, has brought it to its present perfection in this mountain 
hamlet could not, I think, be found elsewhere in the world ; nor 
could they long subsist even here without the protection which is 
afforded by its rare occurrence.” 





Tue cruellest people in social life are those who are exacting in 
the matter of personal beauty. Though professedly susceptible, they 
are by nature hard-hearted and unimpressionable. They want 
generosity ; they are deficient in sympathy ; they know nothing of 
personal affinity and community of sentiment. ‘Io them facial 
expression, and the colour that comes and goes in forehead and 
cheek and lips, have no meaning but the meaning of artistic effect ; 
and their glance, even when it is a glance of admiration, is devoid of 
kindness and genuine feeling. Such people are incapable of the finer 
arts of pleasing, and they derive but little pleasure themselves in their 
social relations. Their fastidiousness amounts to partial blindness ; 
their affectation of taste denotes a deficiency of sensibility. How 
can he enjoy life who is hard to please by the qualities of face and 
figure, of voice and expression and mode of speech of those among 
whom he moves? What would society be if there were in it no 
charm for us but the charm of perfection ? 





Table Talk. III 


Is it possible to account for the well known fact that the particular 
trouble or misfortune with which a man happens to be struggling is 
immeasurably magnified while he is half asleep or trying to sleep in 
the night? Everybody has had experience of this very trying form 
of human misery. The sorrow of yesterday piles itself mountains 
high while we are tossing upon a hot pillow. The obstacle that has 
to be encountered to-morrow already triumphs over us. When the 
question is fairly considered this is, perhaps, one of the most easily 
explained of the phenomena of the dreaming and half-dreaming 
state. Imperfect sleep is not, apparently, a condition equally distri- 
buted over the faculties. Our mind is, in all probability, divided 
into distinct sections, somewhat after the fashion in which the 
phrenologists map out the skull, and some of these sections are in a 
state of entire insensibility while others are partially active. So we 
are conscious of our trouble, but not of the elements by which it may 
be qualified. In the anxiety of the day hope has, perhaps, borne but 
a very small share, and hope, therefore, takes its rest in the usual way 
at night and plays no part in the disturbed working of the mind. 
Hence the difficulty has to be encountered when the mind is in the 
condition in which it would be in its waking time if the quality of 
hope were wholly withheld. We must wait, however, for a great 
advance in the science of psychology before we can set down a 
precise theory of sleep and dreams. 





AN altogether new experience to most Englishmen would be a day 
and night at Land’s End when the wind blows in winter. The finest 
description of a hurricane ever written is that in “David Copperfield,” 
in which the hero travels down to Yarmouth just before the shipwreck 
of Steerforth ; but the invisible element rages under a different set of 
conditions in West Cornwall. There is a good, sturdy breadth of 
land at the back of the east coast, but at Sennen there is nothing but 
the mad ocean on three sides, and a strip of barren flat on the fourth. 
So there the howling storm rushes over the bit of granite earth 
unresisted, never losing force for an instant in its passage. In inland 
England we are astonished when the wind is troublesome to fight 
against. We can hardly believe the evidence of our senses if it stops 
our locomotion. At Land’s End there is no better recognised reality 
than the uncompromising power of the wind. Everybody shuns it. 
Nobody expects to come off master in a conflict with it. The natives 
try to cheat it. They make short catches of runs from post to dwarf- 
wall during a momentary lull. They throw themselves down flat to 
prevent being carried off their feet. The wind tears their loose 
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clothes off them, and whips them into shreds with their strings and 
ribbons. If they lose guard or shelter when the gust comes it 
dashes them against the first obstacle and bruises them. There is a 
village population at Sennen, in the centre of the point of land, 
who grow terribly serious when the winter is coming on. They 
talk of their life as one of bitter hardship because of that awful 
season. Strong, hale, and enduring as they are, they are not, in 
their hearts, inured to these conditions of life. They are not, like 
the Laplanders or the Greenlanders, part and parcel of the country 
in which they live. The Cornishman is a thinking being, ready at 
drawing comparisons of his lot with that of his fellow-countrymen 
in better latitudes, and he tells the story of his misery with deplor- 
able earnestness. His houses and huts are made chiefly of granite ; 
but the wind, though it cannot tear them to pieces, has its revenge 
upon them. It fills them with a roar and racket which deprives 
home of all its peace and comfort. The windows are nailed up in 
winter to save them from being shaken to fragments. A plug is 
jammed into every hole and cranny. Doors are fixed in order that 
they may not be knocked out of their frames. Indeed, the one busi- 
ness of winter is to hold on for dear life till the brief summer comes 


again. 





THERE is reason to believe that the talent for oral story-telling 
diminishes with the extension of reading and the growth of literature. 
Not the same necessity exists as of old for the preservation of the 
details of a narrative in the memory, and there is a general tendency 
in human nature to avoid a needless exercise of the faculties. Thus 
it is that every year the men who can tell good stories grow fewer. 
Some have a natural bent that way, but even they do not cultivate 
the gift after the manner of those who went before them. They 
perhaps have something of an adyantage in naturalness, but they 
lose a little in skill. It is not the practice now to preserve the exact 
words and identical points of a narration. The incidents are not 
repeated in precisely the same form. The story-tellers of a past gene- 
ration knew their tales by heart, and recited them with all the exact- 
ness with which the same actor would repeat, night after night, the 
words, the accent, the emphasis, and the tone of a famous soliloquy. 
It was reserved for a particular syllable, pronounced in a particular 
manner, to send a shudder through the audience, to raise their 
expectancy to the highest tension, or to call forth irresistible laughter. 
By abundant testimony, aided in some measure by the recollections 
of a generation now passing away, we know that these were the 
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characteristics of the old story-tellers of social life, and by evidence 
enough we are compelled to acknowledge that the race is dying out. 
Shall they be regretted? Well, it is impossible to deny that there is 
much to regret in things that are passing away; it remains to be 
considered what are the compensations. 





Ir is a question whether it is possible for imagination to invent a 
person bearing all the physical marks of personal identity. If the 
novel writer were really able to accomplish this feat, he would afford 
great satisfaction to ordinary mortals, by explaining the phenomena ; 
and he would perform a still greater service if he would so place his 
characters on paper as to enable the reader to see the imaginary per- 
sonages with his mental eye. ‘The intellectual and moral characters 
of fictitious heroes and heroines are perceived clearly enough, but not 
so clearly their minute physical peculiarities. ‘The reader does not 
fail to remember that the figure is tall or short, erect or bending, 
with eyes, hair, and complexion, dark or light. But if in real life there 
were only such items as these for sight to seize hold of, people would 
not recognise their friends and acquaintances. If any one thinks 
that in a work of imagination a person rises up whom the reader, 
or even the writer, would recognise if it were possible to meet him 
in the flesh, let him consider what remarkably divergent presentments 
artists have made of famous imaginary beings. ‘There are as many 
different Venuses, Niobes, Madonnas, and Helens as there are 
original painters or sculptors. Some characters gain a personal 
identity by means of a particular portrait, as in the case of Mr. Pickwick, 
with whom the late Mr. Seymour made the world so well acquainted 
that we should identify him in a crowd. But that was Mr. Seymour’s 
Pickwick, adopted gladly enough by Dickens. Does anybody fancy 
that Seymour’s Pickwick lived in the mental eye of the author of the 
“Posthumous Papers” before the figure had ever been drawn on 
paper by the pencil of the caricaturist? ‘That isa delusion. The 
figure is a very happy conversion of an author’s into an artist’s 
sketch—one of the happiest, perhaps, ever executed—but if we 
owe the character to the writer, we owe the physical individuality to 
the artist. 


THE new year is to see the birth of an addition to the daily press of 
London. For many years the Standard held the proud position of 
the Conservative organ, unchallenged and without competition. The 
rise and progress of the paper is in itself quite a romance of 


journalism. The proprietor, Mr. Johnstone, deserves the highest 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. I 
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commendation for his enterprise and his zeal. For a long time he 
fought an up-hill fight, and he~ fought it well. Victory crowned his 
efforts, as victory always crowns perseverance and courage. The 
Standard now gives the proprietor a princely income. He can afford 
to encounter opposition ; and, at the same time, the growing popu- 
larity of moderate opinions and the gradual fading away of Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority seem to offer an opening for a new Constitutional 
paper. ‘Two gentlemen of considerable journalistic. capacity are 
retiring from the Sfandard, and a north-country newspaper, which 
seems to be well informed, says they,are to be the head and front of 
the new journal. The Conservative party rarely encourages its organs 
in the press, much less does it support them ; but in the present 
case, my northerr friend says, one hundred and fifty thousand 
Conservative sovereigns are ready to back this new enterprise. Some 
noughts may be taken off these figures, I fancy. But there seems 
no reason to doubt the coming paper, even if we sigh in vain for the 
coming man. Various other enterprises are spoken of for the new 
year, into the portals of which we are just stepping. I turn over 
my new blotting pad, set out the new date, and wish them and my 
readers all the success and prosperity which merit, courage, and true 
ability are entitled to hope for and expect. 


THERE are just now many indications of the growth of a higher 
and purer taste in dramatic art than has latterly marked the history 
of the stage. One of my contributors in the Gentleman's Annual 
has done full justice to the situation. In changes of all kinds mis- 
takes will necessarily occur. ‘The better days are discounted before 
Refown has done her work, and men incapable of forming a sound 
judgment of things too often step forth to guide the times. The 
management of the Queen’s and the Holborn Theatres have shown 
a desire to interpret the better taste of the day, and minister 
to the higher hopes and desires of playgoers. . The one 
has produced “Cromwell,” the other “Lost and Found,” both 
by men of literary capacity; but neither of them giving evidence 
of dramatic genius. ‘hese two plays are the closing failures of the 
year. The management of the two houses, and not the authors, are 
responsible for this. Colonel Richards’s play of “Cromwell” is a 
fine dramatic poem, but quite unfit for the stage. If some of our 
popular authors would only condescend to work side by side with 
some of our best actors or most experienced stage managers, there 
would be fewer bad plays and many more successful playwrights. 
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“Every Englishman at heart,” said Sir John Lubbock lately to his 
constituents at Maidstone, “would rather fight out our quarrels, and 
regards arbitration as a cold or even rather sneaking resolution of 
international difficulties. I plead guilty to this feeling myself.” The 
confession strikes me as somewhat rash for a philosopher, and a little 
hazardous, coming so soon after the lesson of the war of 1870, which 
I thought at the time, watching closely the feelings of my fellow- 
countrymen, led a great many people to think that war was.a thing 
that civilised nations might well begin to be ashamed of. In the 
interests of philosophy, hcwever, if not of peace, I am rather glad to 
find this distinguished ethnologist acknowledging this particular 
weakness; for is he not in so much the better position to 
probe the tendency to strife which remains within so many of us, 
coming to us as it does from the blood of our forefathers, the savages 
about whom Sir John Lubbock speculates so sagely? Masters of 
moral philosophy are sometimes at fault for lack of the weaknesses 
within themselves which beset their fellow men. This is clearly not 
Sir John Lubbock’s case in so far as the barbarian instincts are 
concerned. 
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